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REV. FREDERICK M. BENNETT 


WN a very real sense the prophets of the world are those persons who live and 
think above the average. To these the worth of our civilization is largely 
due. The prophet is the man of progress; in a sense he is the person who can call 
to the average life to ‘‘come up higher’’ to live on the plain of a higher ideal. The 
time of the prophet has not yet passed. So long as mankind is imperfect it will 
HOoL pass. 

Prophets are needed in every generation. We find them in all human history; 
we find them in this present time. We ourselves are called ;to be prophets. Just 
as surely as the call came to Isaiah, or}/Jeremiah, or Ezekiel, just so surely does 
the call to prophesy come to us. Each person, at some time, receives this call to 
live above the average. We can do it if we will, and then we are prophets. 

Not in the same manner as were the prophets of old may we expect to be per- 
secuted or exalted_for,this, but we may,expect to receive some kind of persecu- 
tion and the spiritual rewards that come to all who live above the average. } The 
voice which speaks to us and bids us to refuse to live the average life, the voice 
of conscience which says “you ought,’’ “‘you must,” is the same divine, voice that 
called the Hebrew prophets to their work. Although each one hesitated before 
the responsibility, he gave answer, “I can; I will.”” So may we. There’is no essen- 
tial difference in the urgency of the call, nor in our ability to accomplish its message. 
Each one of us is just as capable of living the higher life as were these men and 
women of ancient times. Yes, we ought to be more capable, for we have the help 
of their strength as well as our own. The word “impossible” should have no 
place with us in the matter of the upbuilding of the spiritual life. To him who 
wills to live the higher moral life and to increase the wealth of the spirit, all things | 
are possible. Our natural limitations need not hinder us, for as soon as we 
recognize them as limitations, we begin to use them as a means to the end of 
a higher living. 
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Happiness and Machinery 


RINCIPAL JACKS of Manchester College is 

having a fine time with his philosophy. Among 
his large and various audiences there is a spirit 
of eagerness as of hungry minds and thirsty souls. 
It is not enough to say he is feeding them and giv- 
ing them drink. He is communicating life itself 
above the means and substance wherewith life is 
usually nurtured. Beyond his doctrine there is 
mystical reality, and while correct ideas are indis- 
pensable, it is also true that one may disagree with 
the head in this respect or that, and yet have some- 
thing of precious worth for living. For ourselves, 
we cannot accept fully the doctrine which comes 
close to stoicism in some part in Dr. Jacks’s revolt 
from “the hunt for happiness.” He worked out 
his thesis with mastery. The dynamic vitality of 
it was an exhilaration of delight. The heart of 
it was sound, of course. Our business is not hunt- 
ing for happiness, but we are for taking the world, 
laboring and travailing with it for a useful end. 
We are fitted for the world and the world for us. 
And yet in the process we are to endure, for the 
most part, hardship and pain. To expect or desire 
smooth-running conditions is, in fact, a mean thing. 

We do not go so far as that. On the contrary, we 
believe that the major portion of any useful life 
consists in happiness, in the high sense of har- 
monious adaptation to the world and the people 
in it. For example, the physical body, which, the 
lecturer said, was made, in its sensitive nerves and 
burden-bearing members, and its senses subject to 
the disagreeable things in life, not for pleasure or 
happiness. And even more so, the mind. Is not 
that far from the mark? The best work in the 
world, even the high reforms of the world, are 
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achieved not by a negative sense of the evil and 
sorrow that is in the world, but rather by a posi- 
tive assurance that we are fitted by nature to over- 
come, with the world, the things wrong or lacking, 
by the normal functioning of our powers. A body 
when it is in pain is not a good body. Pain is 
always a warning. A body, or any part of it, in 
order to serve its purpose, must be in health and 
normality, which means in a state of happiness. A 
body properly seeks that which will avoid the 
things which make for unhappiness, because a 
happy body is the physical condition of doing the 
hard job of making a better world. Could there 
be greater happiness than that of Dr. Jacks him- 
self in preparing and giving his lectures? If he 
were not physically tuned in with himself and with 
his hearers, could he have such superb physical 
poise, precision, and consistency as he goes from 
period to period in almost perfect lecturing? 
Could he get such telling response? As an end 
in life, happiness is cheap; but as a means for 
attaining a purpose worth while, happiness is a 
treasure, one of the greatest stays and supports 
of the mastering soul. , 

In the field of international affairs Dr. Jacks 
said that the League of Nations is the most diffi- 
cult and splendid enterprise in the world. And 
we take its difficulties too lightly. It faces many 
nations, the strongest of which are intensely aris- 
tocratic, our own equaling any other in this respect. 
To overcome nationalistic pride,-we must count 
less on a machine and more upon international 
public opinion. We need a method of making such 
opinion known to the people. Moral force, and 
not machinery, is the prime requirement. Human 
interests are deeper than national interests, and 
these must have their dominance. An international 
court of honor is the prime necessity, composed 
not of the politicians, but of the nations’ true lead- 
ing spirits. There are many such. By their 
emphasis on the things humankind holds in com- 
mon, by patience, education, a world ethic, and. 
kindness,—a distinctive American quality, he said, 
—we shall come after a long time to the desire of 
our hearts. 

We get the impression that Dr. Jacks, for all his 
noble stress upon the power of the spirit, the good 
sentiment, the education of men, fails by underesti- 
mating the simple and to our mind obvious require- 
ment of machinery. We praise machinery. One 
may have the spirit of kind helpfulness even to the 
point of anguish for a neighbor whose house is 
aflame, but only the machinery of the fire depart- 
ment will save that house; or a child may be drown- 
ing before our eyes because we cannot swim. We 
believe it is true that as the spirit for a thing grows, 
the machinery for its attainment grows also as a 
part of the expression of the desire. The machinery 
ranks with the spirit in importance. The League 
of Nations is far more efficacious than most people 
understand. The desire for international co-opera- 
tion is strong and is growing. As the desire for 
world unity and peace grows,—and Dr. Jacks helps 
in that enterprise magnificently—so will the 
machinery. become better organized and co-ordi- 
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nated. The two things go together. It is a law 
of life that organization comes with and of life. 
See the grass of the field. Where the life is rich, 


the green blade takes on highly organized form. ° 


It is true also of the flower of the grass. 
true of the animal kingdom. 
of a thoroughbred! It is true of men and their 
society of nations. Let international life be 
abundant, and the organization of it will be strong. 
And the very organization has the power to increase 
the life in turn. When we feel joyous, we organize 
our spirit in song, and the song in turn increases 
our joy. Machinery gets some hard knocks from 
us spirituals, and it deserves better of us. Of 
course, if, as in politics, the machinery is used for 
bad ends, it proves the need of more life, more 
lively and intelligent interest. We get such 
machinery as we deserve. It reflects ourselves, and 
is not a thing apart from our spirit and our life. 
It is our spirit articulate. 


It is 
The organization 


Honor in Art 


OTHING WAS EVER a little matter “that 

touched the honor of his art;’ says Royal 
Cortissoz of the late Henry Bacon, whose crown 
of immortality is the Lincoln Memorial in Wash- 
ington. ‘A homely little story that came to me not 
long ago,” Mr. Cortissoz continues, “will enforce 
the point. It was told to me by the president of a 
university where Bacon was asked to design a 
fraternity house. He made the plans, and when 
the committee was through poring over them.they 
said they wanted big plate-glass windows. The 
plan called for small panes, and these, the commit- 
tee said, would have to be changed. Bacon said: 
‘It is necessary to the integrity of my design that 
the panes should be small. If you must have them 
large, the affair is very simple. Give me back my 
plans, employ some one else, and we'll call that 
little matter settled.’ The panes went in small.” 


The Pleasantries Editor 


ROM SEVERAL FRIENDS we have received 

welcome cuttings, taken from widely separated 
newspapers, of a syndicated article by the well- 
known writer Ruth Cameron. Her subject is 
“Those Hidden Personalities.” Her key sentence 
is, “Do you remember the old saying that an insti- 
tution is a lengthened shadow of one man?” She 
illustrates her theme by a wonderful hat buyer for 
a certain millinery shop of great reputation, second, 
a hotel of charming friendliness—‘back of whose 
staff is a man of cordial personality,’ and third, 
a religious paper, the “C. R.,’”—will you have one 
guess ?—whose exchange editor she says is respon- 
sible for the pleasantries that other editors might 
see but pass by. Miss Cameron explains: “A public 
speaker whom I know always seems to have the 
cleverest and most whimsical little jests to fit in 
at the right spot. One day he told me he got a good 
many of them from the ©. R., naming a religious 
paper. ‘There’s something about their exchange 
column,’ he said, ‘that’s entirely different from other 
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exchange columns. I don’t know why it is.’ The 
answer to that is simple enough. The editor of that 
column is not satisfied to clip just carelessly. He 
has the same material to draw from as other 
exchange editors, but he evidently has a very keen 
sense of humor, and that part of his personality 
has made itself felt in spite of the fact that his 
name is unknown and his existence only vaguely 
apprehended by those who read his column.” 


The Pacifist’s Blindspot 


i ARE LOVERS OF PEACE, but we are 

not of those eloquent persons many of whom 
are speaking about never, never taking arms in 
any war, because we can still conceive a possible 
circumstance when to hold one’s hands folded and 
sit serenely while a precious human right, an 
eternal spiritual principle were violated would be 
to save one’s life when one ought to lose it. We 
have never permitted ourselves to be called pacifist, 
because we will not accept-even in the piping times 
of peace the proposition that peace at any price 
is invariably better than war—that is, to practice 
absolute non-resistance is superior to engaging in 
the martial defense of a just cause. But—and it 
is an emphatic antithesis—we sometimes believe 
our steady conviction about the moral and spiritual 
factors that prevent war and make for good-will 
is stronger than the conviction on the same subject 
among those who talk always not about the things 
which make war, but only about the awful carnage 
itself. Such people we respect for their passion 
against human butchery. Their tactics might be 
better, is our charge. 

Like them, we believe the power of the world is 
never more debased and debauched than it is in 
war. But unlike them, we believe the emphasis 
should be on the positive and creative means for 
the common weal of mankind. To cause war is as 
bad, at least, as to wage it. We grasp hopefully 
at every gesture, move, and gathering which offer 
something about organizing the world for comity, 
unity, and co-operation. Some there be who sneer 
and scoff because such enterprises as the League 
of Nations, for one historic example, have imper- 
fection in them. They have a blindspot for defects 
in all other human institutions, because they have 
to, if they are to get along with people. They must 
overlook many things. Imperfections are in 
churches, families, cities, schools, and business. But 
we all go along, curing them and reforming them 
from within, as members and co-workers. Blame 
belongs to the pharisaical kind of pacifist as it does 
to reeking militarists for our slow progress toward 
universal peace. When we face facts and figures, 
such’ as the expenditure by our Government of 
76.76 per cent. of the total sum of federal outlay 
which was $3,697,478,000 in the year 1923, for war, 
we pause. This percentage is a little less than it 
was just before the Great War. In dollars it is 
much more. And we are assuming all the while 
that we have changed our ways. If the people 
have, the Government distinctly has not. Let us 
think peace and pursue it. 
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Erik Colban went to the Balkans 


League of Nations considers a matter of “itch” and “off” 


Sorra, April 2. 

STORMY PERIOD had again arrived 

in the life of that part of the world 
“where the Great War, began. The com- 
motion arose out of the mistreatment of 
minority populations by an aggressive new 
jmperialism. The salient note of the 
hubbub was sword-rattling—unmistakable 
sword-rattling of the precise sort that 
was connected before the war with the 
name and the office of Wilhelm von Hohen- 
zollern. Foreign diplomats in this capital, 
including Charles S. Wilson, Minister 
from the United States, sat up and took 
eareful notice of the events that were 
having a repercussion far beyond the 
limits of the Balkans, as far as London 
and Paris. It was at this moment of 
angry menace that a calm presence made 
itself felt. It was the presence of the 
League of Nations, which a part of the 
American people regard, or affect to re- 
gard, as a hypothetical proposition, and 
others see as a powerful factor in the 
life of the world. 


HERE IS THE SUBSTANCE of the 
controversy in brief words. Serbia, en- 
larged after the war by the annexation of 
the greater part of Macedonia, accused 
Bulgaria, fairly overrun with Macedonian 
refugees—some 400,000 of them to an 
original population of little more than 
4,000,000—of promoting disorders in the 
neighboring Macedonia, with a view to 
the annexation of that province. Through 
official and unofficial channels in Belgrade, 
Bulgaria was accused of military move- 
ments on a large scale, of the organization 
of Macedonian bands, of watching her 
opportunity to cross the Serbian border 
and recover by force that which the 
Treaty of Neuilly had taken away from 
her. Both official and unofficial Serbia 
had every opportunity to know that Bul- 
garia, in a military as well as a financial 
sense, is under the complete scrutiny 
and control of commissions representing 
the Great Powers, functioning indus- 
triously in Sofia. But despite this readily 
available guarantee against any aggres- 
sive move on the part of disarmed Bul- 
garia, the storm of accusation went on 
in Belgrade. At Belgrade’s request, and 
to assure Serbia that the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment had no finger in the discontent 
seething over the Macedonian border, the 
Bulgarian Government took a step which 
the Great Powers admitted was heroic. 
It caused the .arrest of hundreds of 
Macedonian refugees who might possibly 
complicate the relations between Sofia and 
Belgrade by an act of resentment or ag- 
gression, In vain the Macedonians pro- 
tested against the wholesale arrests, on 
no criminal charge whatever. ‘We have 
fled from Macedonia because Serbian pro- 
scription of.our nationality made life im- 
possible for us there. Are we to be sub- 
jected to the same persecution in Bul- 
garia where refugees from Russia, Ar- 
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menia, Thrace, and Albania are finding 
protective asylum?” they asked. 

It looked as if Serbia was preparing 
to enact the rodle described in the fable 
of sop in which the wolf says to the 
lamb, “Whether you are muddying my 
water or not, I shall devour you.” Four 
Serbian army divisions were moving on 
the Bulgarian frontier, as the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs here informed me. 

It was at this moment of menace to 
the peace of the world that the voice 
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Curtis D. Wilbur also graduated at Annapolis, 

so the spiritual and technical fitness of this 

active churchman are counted equal to the 

task of restoring the good reputation to the 

troubled office; and the fact that the new 

incumbent is a distinguished lawyer and 
jurist will also help 


from Geneva was heard. The League of 
Nations sent a representative to the Bal- 
kans. He was a man with a Viking name, 
a Norwegian by nationality, Hrik Colban, 
director of the administrative commis- 
sions and minorities section. Mr. Colban’s 
task was to make inquiry on the spot into 
the causes of the menacing rattling of the 
sword. He went about his work with the 
judicial attitude of an open-minded in- 
vestigator. The League of Nations wanted 
to know how much of politics and how 
much of the real grievance of a suppressed 
minority there were in the outcry. Before 
Mr. Colban arrived at Belgrade,—so 
prompt was Serbia to feel the moral ef- 
fect of the League’s immediate activities, 
—Belgrade had admitted to the powers 
and to Bulgaria that the measures taken 
at Sofia to guard the internal peace of 
Macedonia had proved satisfactory to 


Premier Pashitch and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Nintchiteh, of the neighboring cap- 
ital, with its vast military resources. But 
Mr. Colban and the League of Nations 
in whose name he came knew that the 
events of yesterday, with their menace to 
the peace of the world, might well be re- 
peated in all their ugliness to-morrow. So 
he continued his judicial inquiry. 

He gave the Serbian Government an 
opportunity, during his long stay in Bel- 
grade, to state its case against Bulgaria 
and against the Bulgarian population of 
Macedonia, which Serbia is doing its best 
—or its worst—to metamorphose into true 
(pravi) Serbians, by outlawing their 
churches, their schools, their language. 
and even their names terminating in “off,” 
for which it had substituted the Serbian 
“itech.” A week ago Mr. Colban trans- 
ferred his inquiry to Sofia. His arrival 
here was the signal of eager acclaim from 
the Macedonian refugees. The other day 
he received the presidents of the forty 
Brotherhoods of Macedonian . Refugees, 
representing every district in Macedonia. 
They told him their stories. He had them 
transcribed for submission to the League. 
He asked them what they wanted. “We 
want the restoration of our human rights,” 
replied their president, Mr. Kusseff. 
“Would you be content with that?” he 
inquired. “We would,” replied Mr. Kus- 
seff. “What guarantee would we have 
that you would keep quiet if that were 
granted you?” he insisted. “The League 
of Nations, the combined conscience of 
the world, would be our guarantee,” re- 
plied Mr. Kusseff. ‘In the event of our 
creating disorders after our full human 
rights were granted us, the League of 
Nations can denounce us before the con- 
science of the world, and leave us to our 
fate,’ added Mr. Bulioff, the secretary of 
the combined Brotherhoods of Macedonian 
Refugees. 


WHEN I WAS at the telegraph office 
yesterday, I saw a sheaf of telegrams 
being carried out by a carrier in dark 
gray uniform. ‘‘What are all those tele- 
grams?” I ventured to inquire of the 
official in charge. “They are for Mr. Col- 
ban from Macedonian refugee organiza- 
tions all over the country,” replied the 
official. ‘They are all in Bulgarian, and 
Mr. Colban must have them translated, 
for I understand he knows no word of 
Bulgarian.” 

Such are the reactions among oppressed 
and wronged peoples to the activities of 
the League of Nations, which some Ameri- 
cans regard as a happy hypothesis, and 
others pin their faith to as the great 
international machinery of justice. 

My own reaction to the League of Na- 
tions, as I saw it methodically at work 
on the weakest spot, for the moment, in 
the shifting earth of our civilization was: 
“When will America join the League of 
Nations and make its utterances the final 
word of the consensus of the universal 
conscience ?”’ 
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Christian Foundations 


Ir 
One Righteous God 
(Continued) 


2. Why one God? This is not a very 
troublesome query. The pagan fondness 
for many gods still persists in the world, 
but Christianity is not called to much 
serious reckoning with it, as a feature 
eof the mind that it now desires to win. 
Monism is so largely in control of mod- 
ern philosophy'as to indicate that re- 


-ligion will not be easily tempted away 


from monotheism. Meanwhile, Christian 
ereeds, notwithstanding the Trinitarian 
formula, are strong in the assertion that 
God is one. 

There have been interpretations of the 
dogma of the Trinity which seemed to 
many ‘people not deficient in intelligence 
to imply the existence of three Gods, and 
it probably ought to be allowed that Trini- 
tarianism in the past has often amounted 
to tritheism. This has produced what 
was called the Unitarian controversy. 

That controversy, however, at the pres- 
ent time is in a quiescent state. Nobody 
thinks or cares much about it. Trini- 
tarians declare explicitly that, though 
they conceive of three Persons in the 
Godhead, there is but one God. Unita- 
rians therefore find little incentive or 
excuse for attacking the orthodox belief 
in this respect. They maintain that the 
doctrine of the Trinity is not found in 
Seripture, and that the definition of it 
is beyond human understanding. They 
haye therefore given it up as being for 
them useless and meaningless, and they 
are disposed to think that what is called 
liberal thought in the church will more 
and more come to this conclusion. 

This, then, is by no means a burning 
question of the hour; and though the 
embers of an old dispute may again at 
some future time burst into flame, it can 
now be left one side as of no particular 
moment. Two reasons may be given why 
monotheism should be, and probably will 
be, increasingly the world’s creed. In the 
first place, the intellectual presuppositions 
of most thoughtful people tend strongly 
in this direction. No one can prove 
whether the universe is, so to speak, 
fundamentally a monarchy or a democ- 
racy; whether one form of being under- 
lies all that is, or many forms of being 
exist independently of each other. But 
within fields which we can explore we 
are always finding that different reali- 
ties are different forms of a more basic 
reality, out of which both proceed. The 
study of radium has established the pos- 
sibility, perhaps the probability, that the 
whole list of material elements may one 
day be resolved back into something be- 
hind them all, out of which, by different 
atomic arrangement, all have come. So 
far as this the old dream of the “philoso- 
pher’s stone,” which was to turn all sub- 
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stances into gold, has come true. Minds 
familiar with such conclusions are not 
likely to resort to the hypothesis of many 
gods. 

In the second place, moral considera- 
tions incline us toward the belief in one 
God who is above all and in us all. A 
world without some central will and pur- 
pose to carry it on toward moral ends is 
not one concerning which we can have 
much confidence that truth and right will 
prevail. Men to be sure ean, if they will, 
do their utmost to make them preyail; 
but united action on their part looks to 
have little chance of success if they must 
fight some principle in nature hostile to 
their intent. It may be, of course, that 
the facts of life will ultimately speak 
loudest of a world not guided or con- 
trolled by one overruling mind. That ques- 
tion is one that we shall find occasion 
to take up later on. Here let the point 
be made that the mind of our time is 
deeply interested to preserve the idea of 
one God, and therefore well inclined to 
accept the Christian affirmation, provided 
only that a dispassionate view of the facts 
of existence seems to support and sanc- 
tion that assertion. 


3. Why a Righteous God? We now 
come to matters about which there is 
wide difference of opinion, and, still more, 
great lack of opinion,—mere confusion of 
thought in the modern mind. Certainly 
our present-day world can feel no repug- 
nance toward the Christian belief that 
God is just and righteous in all His ways. 
It cannot prefer that He should be either 
an unmoral or an immoral being. Doubt- 
less quite the contrary is true; it would 
welcome with unmeasured gladness the 
assurance of His moral perfections, if it 
felt that Christianity had a right to give 
such assurance. 

But there lies the difficulty. Chris- 
tianity says: “God is love. He is good and 
pitiful and kind.” But the mind of to-day 
points to the world as our science has 
come to know it, and asks, “Why, then, 
did He make a thing like that?’ Any 
one can see, so it is said, that nature is 
full of warfare and cruelty. How could 
infinite pity joined to,infinite intelligence 
bear to contemplate for one moment the 
sum of this world’s pain! 

Moreover, though we may grant that 
much wisdom is everywhere made mani- 
fest in the outward world, is it anything 
like perfect or infinite wisdom? It is said 
that nowhere is there an absolutely perfect 
eye orear. Nature’s craftsmanship, though 
very wonderful, falls always somewhat 
short of finality in works like these. More 
or less incompleteness and imperfection 
can always be found in it. 

It is the opinion of one of the greatest 
among living biologists, Henri Bergson, 
that the course of development throughout 
the ages before man’s appearance gives no 
evidence of a guiding wisdom that could 
perceive and take the shortest way to its 


ends. The impression made upon his mind 
is rather that of a life-current gradually 
and painfully feeling its way forward; 
knowing perhaps where it wished to go, 
but not clearly knowing how to get there; 
trying this way and that, through a multi- 
tude of experiments, till it could find the 
opening to an upward path. 

Certainly it is difficult to make any 
story of human history that will show all 
the steps of its progress to have been ar- 
ranged even by an imperfect wisdom and 
goodness. At certain points it may seem 
as if an overruling providence had put 
forth its hand to turn the tide of human 
events; but the general course of human 
affairs, like the general course of develop- 
ment, seems rather to have been directed 
by a quite limited intelligence, and a some- 
what rudimentary moral sense. 

If, then, God made and governs the 
world, and that world is to be truly thus 
described, it would seem that Christianity 


is likely to have a great deal of difficulty 


in commending its idea of a righteous 
God to the modern mind. But has that 
mind taken a sufficiently comprehensive 
view of the world as. it is? One may be 
sure that in some respects its view has 
been biased and inadequate, and requires 
correction. 

Let it be observed, to begin with, that 
its doubt as to the sufficiency of the 
knowledge and beneficence of God is based 
altogether on what it finds to be true 
here on the surface of our planet. The 
moment we lift our gaze above that sur- 
face into the vast spaces above us we 
appear to find ourselves in a realm of ab- 
solute perfection. So far as we can judge, 
the laws of light and gravitation are 
without a flaw. When we think of the 
lines of force that cross and interweave at 
every point in the wide heavens, appar- 
ently without the least jostle or inter- 
ference, must we not say that this celes- 
tial mechanism evinces a perfect skill? 

We are confronted with this suggestive 
contrast. Above the earth, a creative in- 
telligence which we have a right to call 
limitless, since it has no bounds that we 
can fix; and on the earth, an intelligence 
that looks to be only half blindly feeling 
its way! Shall we therefore say that a 
ereative wisdom which easily sufficed to 
set the stars in their courses partly broke 
down when it came to the creation of 
animals and men, finding this a task 
somewhat more than it could perform in 


Prayer 


O Lord God, Creator of all things, we 
pray Thee to free us from the tyranny of 
the fanatics who in the guise of religion 
attempt to fasten upon us their own im- 
practicable ideas. We pray to Thee in our 
own words because we realize that in Thy 
great wisdom Thou dost sort out our good 
intentions rather than tarry over the form 
in which our prayers are offered. Amen. 
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a satisfactory manner? One sees no rea- 
son why this should be true; why astron- 
omy, for example, should have an infinite 
Deity, and biology only a limited God. 

We are to remember that, so far 
the eccentricities of human life and his- 
tory are concerned, we have a sufficient 
explanation of them in our conception of 
the freedom of the human mind. God 
is not the maker, at least not the sole 
maker, of the record of the human race. 
Man has been in some measure steering 
his own life-bark,’and much of the time 
has steered it very badly ; though he shows 
signs of improving in that art. If*we 
have any freedom of choice that helps 
determine the course of events, it is no 
wonder that the job of running the world 
is more or less botched. 

There was a time when _ scientific 
thought was so much swayed by mecha- 
nistic conceptions that it seemed as if the 
weight of science might be thrown against 
the idea of human freedom. Perhaps it 
will cireumscribe that freedom within 
narrower limits than might otherwise be 
nfforded it. But no more serious opposi- 
tion than this need be looked for at the 
present time, and enough freedom will 
be left us to account fully for the im- 
perfect management of human affairs. 


a 


As for the course of development in 
the world below us, and before our time, 
it is in every way probable that, if there 
be any freedom in us, that freedom had 
its beginnings far down in the lower 
orders of existence out of which we have 
come. This would mean that the whole 
course of the evolution of life throughout 
the past has been, in part,.as the great 
French biologist said, feeling and finding 
its own way. There, in that case, no 
more than in ourselves, should we look 
for mechanical certainty and precision of 
movement, It may well be that the ani- 
mals, like ourselves, have been in some 
measure working out their own destiny. 

The cruelty of nature, according to our 
way of thinking, is apt to seem very 
hideous. It is probable, however, that 
on the whole we exaggerate it; and the 
effect of it, one may surmise, is far less 
serious than we are wont to imagine. 
Wild animals live a life of constant ‘wari- 
ness, but they give no sign of being op- 
pressed by the terrors of their situation. 
They are habitually happy and content, 
despite the multitude of their foes. Their 
predatory instincts do not look to us very 
lovely, and there is rather a biting sar- 
casm in the remark made by John Weiss, 
“Your Heavenly Father feedeth them— 
upon one another.” 

And yet such a process as that of evolu- 
tion requires the constant and speedy re- 
moval of a large part of the forms which 
life has brought forth. It would be soon 
choked and stopped by the accumulation 
of its own productions were not this re- 
moval effected; and it would tax our wit 
not a little to suggest a method for ac- 
complishing this more economical or more 
humane than that which nature has 
adopted. It is easy to say that this 
method offends us, but hard to say what 
method could haye been put in its place. 

Moreover, the fear that has ruled 
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throughout the animal kingdom was 
doubtless just the needed spur that tended 
to sharpen the wits of these creatures, 
and helped to build the brain that be- 
came at last an organ fit for the use of 
human intelligence. This observation may 
also apply to us. It was a saying of a 
well-known economist in the last genera- 
tion that “mankind is as lazy as it dares 
to be.” Undoubtedly fear has its part 
to play in the stimulation of our faculties ; 
and if there is to be fear, there must be 
something that inspires fear. In these 
days, automobiles are teaching us to be 
as ‘wary in our movements as are the 
squirrels and the birds—and that may 
be good for our souls. 

Competent students of life from the 
evolutionary point of view tell us that 
no living form is, or ever has been, en- 
tirely adjusted to its environment. If 
it had been, the strain of effort would 
have been taken from it and the incentive 
toward further effort would have been 
destroyed. Perhaps this is the explana- 
tion of the alleged fact that nature has 
not made a perfect eye or ear. It may 
not be so much inability to accomplish 
this as that she stops a little short of full 
attainment, in order that there may still 
remain a higher mark to aim at. 

On the whole, one may make bold to 
say that our new knowledge of the world 
does not offer an insuperable obstacle to 
Christian theism, when it affirms not only 
the wisdom but the goodness of God. It 
is even possible that better knowledge of 
the facts of life will help rather than 
hinder in the establishment of that faith. 
Meanwhile, when we come to consider 
the higher traits and qualities of human 
life, as being the final product of evolu- 
tion, the mark all along aimed at in the 
unfolding of earthly life, must we not 
confess that in this case the end justifies 
the means? 


What has been brought forth is abun- 
dantly worth the labor and sacrifice it 
has cost! The spirit in man is great 
enough so that the “whole creation’ might 
well have “groaned and travailed in pain” 
to bring it to birth. And it is not easy 


Renaissance 
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I saw the breath of spring 

Strike earth in a swift wind 

That stole up through a starless night— 
Smiting the fields 

And cutting them clear of ice and snow 
And letting free-the singing flood 

Of brooks and rivers! 


I saw 

A slender form divine as light 

Stand on a greening hill 

And sound through all the land 

The silver trumpet of the rain— 

And at her clarion call 

I saw the glad earth rise 

And marshal in the rank and file 

Of buds and leaves 

And timid living things 

The life of God’s anointment, 

And, with high heart, begin 

The march triumphant through the sea- 
sons y 

Of the happy year! 
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to conceive that the world should have 
delivered as its product a greater than 
the world’s Builder. The Mind of the 


Universe must be at least equal to the. 


best human mind we know, or can imagine. 
If we can go as far as this, there is really 
no stopping till we affirm that the moral 
perfections of Deity must match His 
limitless intelligence. 

Hmerson sings of the babe: 


Shines the peace of all being without cloud in 
its eyes, ‘ 
And the sum of the world in soft miniature lies. 


It is something more than poetic rhap- 
sody which regards man as being, men- 
tally and spiritually, of necessity an image 
of his Maker; and it is no reproach to 
the religious mind to say that it creates 
God in its own likeness. There is no 
other ‘way to think of Him. He is man 
raised to some superlative and unknown 
power. We speak of Him as a person, 
but that, of course, is no more than a 
symbol, because our own personality is 
an inscrutable mystery. We can only 
mean that He has the attributes that 
belong to us as persons. We call Him 
“infinite and almighty,’ meaning ‘that to 
us His being is boundless. Infinity can 
have no significance save that its limits, 
if it has any, are beyond the reach of our 
imagination, 
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Christian theologians in the past have 
attempted a more positive definition of 
infinite being. They have thought they 
could more definitely declare what an 
infinite mind must be and do. Thus they 
have said, “God must foreknow every 
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future event, down to the remotest bounds — 


of time.” If He did not know this, His 
wisdom was not perfect; and if He did 
know this, then these events were already 
predestined and foreordained. But Chris- 
tian thought is now growing wise enough 
to see that it has no commission to deter- 
mine what God knows, or chooses not to 
know. What it means by almightiness 
and infinity is the sufficiency of his power, 
and wisdom, and beneficence. That mean- 
ing it will quite easily hold and make 
good, as against the somewhat gratuitous 
theory of a limited Deity, to which theory 
some would-be theologians have resorted 
in our day.. : 

The Christian mind now thinks less of 
the decrees than of the purposes of God, 
it fears Him less as judge and king, and 
trusts Him more as guide and friend. It 
beholds Him not alone above the earth, 
but rather in the whole earth, an all- 
pervading, all-encompassing Spirit which 
delights to build and save. It sees the 
tragedy of .existence, and makes no at- 
tempt to shut its eyes to, or deny the 
reality of, those terrors that can only 
affright the children of men. But out 
of the blood and tears and agony that 


have been mingled in the stream of earthly © 


experience it beholds the beauty and 


majesty of a spiritual creation slowly — 


arising, and it has a feeling that this 
glory is somehow wrought in part out of 
that dreadful pain. There can be no 
great gulf fixed between a theism like 
this and the modern mind. 


NEXT WEEK: “Man as God’s Child.” 
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Above the Average: A Sermon 


“Then answered Amos, and said to Amaziah, 
I am no prophet, neither am I one of the sons 
of the prophets; but I am an herdman, and a 
dresser of sycamore trees: and the Lord took 
me from following the fleck, and the Lord said 
unto me, Go, prophesy unto my people Israel.” 
—aAmos vii. 14. 


MOS, THE PROPHET of Tekoa, was 

only a herdman and a vinedresser, 

yet in quality of life he was above the 
average of the nobility in Israel. 

He followed the voice of conscience and 
was led away from the pursuits of a 
peasant to those of a preacher of righteous- 
ness. He reproved kings and priests and 
denounced the injustice, irreligion, and 
immorality of the nobility as well as of 
the common people. 

Because he did this he was scorned and 
abused by the priesthood, and was threat- 
ened with death. But at a later time his 
teachings were heeded and his grave was 
honored by kings and by the people. 

He declined the name of “prophet” and 
claimed only the peasant’s rights, but 
because he lived and taught above the 
average, the world has never forgotten 
him. 

In spite of his denial he was indeed a 
prophet, a man whose life and thought 
was above the average of his time, and 
he received a prophet’s rewards,—ignominy 
in his lifetime, and after that the honor 
of men. 

In a very real sense the prophets of the 
world are those persons who live and 
think above the average. To these the 
worth of our civilization is largely due, 
The prophet is the man of progress; in a 
sense, he is the person who can ¢all to 
the average life to “come up higher” to 
live on the plain of a higher ideal. The 
time of the prophet has not yet passed. 
So long as mankind is imperfect it will 
not pass. 

Prophets are needed in every generation. 
We find them in all human history; we 
find them in this present time. We our- 
selves are called to be prophets. Just as 
surely as the call came to Isaiah, or 
Jeremiah, or Ezekiel, just so surely does 
the call to prophesy come to us. Wach 
person, at some time, receives this call to 
live above the average. We can do it if 
we will, and then we are prophets. 

Not in the same manner as were the 
prophets of old may we expect to be per- 
secuted or exalted for this, but we may 
expect to receive some kind of persecu- 
tion and the spiritual rewards that come 
to all who live above the average. The 
voice which speaks to us and bids us to 
refuse to live the average life, the voice 
of conscience which says “you ought,” 
“vou must,” is the same divine voice that 
called the Hebrew prophets to their work. 
Although each one hesitated before the 


responsibility, he gave answer, “I can; I 


will.” So may we. There is no essential 
difference in the urgency of the call, nor 
in our ability to accomplish its message. 
Each one of us is just as capable of living 
the higher life as were these men and 
women of ancient times. Yes, we ought 
to be more capable, for we have the 
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help of their strength as well as our own. 
The word “impossible” should have no 
place with us in the matter of the up- 
building of the spiritual life. To him 
who wills to live the higher moral life 
and to increase the wealth-of the spirit, 
all things are possible. Our natural limi- 
tations need not hinder us, for as soon 
as we recognize them as limitations, we 
begin to use them as a means to the end 
of a higher living. 

If we but think what is meant by the 
“average human life,” we may well be- 
lieve that it is possible to live above it. 
Shall we say that the average human 
living is the sum of the human qualities 
and capacities divided by thé number of 
human beings? At the present this av- 
erage may seem appallingly low. Few of 
us would care to model our lives on such 
an average. 

Suppose we narrow our outlook to our 
own country, or to our own community? 
Then the average may be much higher. 
Narrowed further to the immediate group 
in which we move, then the average living 
may be on a comparatively lofty plane. 
Nevertheless, to take the average as our 
ideal, means intellectual, moral, spiritual 
stagnation, and degradation. 

Why does it? Because that standard, 
that ideal, is not high enough, because it 
is too easily reached. Great numbers of 
people try only to live up to the average 
life of their community, or of their im- 
mediate associates. They find even this 
a great drain on their resources and en- 
ergies, for the average waste and speed 
of living is in these days something enor- 
mous. In trying to keep up with those 
who set the pace in conventionalities and 
expenditure of material resources, the 
powers of life are soon exhausted. 

So many never try to rise in thought 
and action above the conventionalities of 
the life which surrounds them, that the 
conventionalities consume them. They go 
with the stream, are content to be in 
style, to do the customary thing, to be of 
the same opinion with the majority in 
matters of the mind or in morals, in 
polities or religion. ; 

Thus they allow the average movement 
of life to lead them or to drive thera. 
Their temporal and spiritual riches are of 
the ordinary nature, but they are searcely 
satisfactory. For they do not appease 
the soul’s hunger nor do they eurich with 
it enduring wealth. The rewards are but 
the fleeting pleasures and praises of the 
present hour. 

Strangely enough, such lives sometimes 
make much stir. In keeping on a level 
with others around them, they seem to 
work hard. Like a noisy brook they make 
up in motion what they lack in depth of 
character and attainment.. The deep 
stream runs most smoothly, and with the 
least noise. : 

‘To say these things.is not to condemn 
altogether the conventionalities and cus- 
toms of any part of society. These have 
their good functions. 


They are the habits. 


of our social life which give us ozderly 
and fitting action, but should they not be 
more largely unconscious habits? They 
are the mortar of society which holds in 
proper place the bricks of our fairest so- 
cial structures, but should we let the mor- 
tar hide the bricks? We need only con- 
demn the bad habits of society, the im- 
proper use of social customs. It is not 
wrong to be conventional if it accomplishes 
good, but it is wrong to allow the con- 
ventionalities to be the end for which we 
strive. We should look beyond their mere 
observance and fulfillment to a higher 
life. The customs of social life should 
not be an end in themselves. They should 
be a means of refinement and development 
of souls, for, as Browning says, “little 
else is worth our study.” 

We need not speak much of the person 
who lives below the average of those 
around him, The result of such living is 
well known. It is the way of destruction 
of body and soul. No one should really 
desire that. 

The greater problem is presented in 
those who think that the average life is 
good enough, and that this is all that 
they ought to do, all that should be ex- 
pected of them. 

No matter how swift and strenuous the 
average life may be, it.is a mistake to 
think that to keep up with it is the hard- 
est task. It is not the hardest task. On 
the whole it is the easiest life. It is the 
way of least resistance. To do average 
work is the easiest way. It is easiest to 
be merely conventional and to do as others 
do. It is easiest to think as others think, 
to keep up with our set, to be in the 
fashion, to be a mere pleasure-seeker. 
However hard this may be, and it is often 
hard, conformity in such matters is the 
easiest way, and there is little real merit 
in it. 

The result of such conformity is often 
confusion of spirit and littleness of soul. 
This is not good. In the secret places of 
the soul-thé results are seen to be a blight. 
This is what we should most wish to 
avoid. 

I say the easiest part is to conform to 
the average in living. The hard task is to 
escape that average. That is not easy, 
but it is possible, and it is a duty which 
each one owes to himself. This costs 
something. _ No person ever fulfilled his 
moral and religious duties and found it 
altogether easy. It means service, the 
giving up of good for better, and some- 
times it means tribulation. It means that 
we may be misunderstood, it means a real 
self-denial. :Resolutely to face new truths 
often means trouble. 

A young woman once said: “I hate the 
word ‘duty.’ I do not think it is religious 
to be always trying to do your duty.” But 
is it religious to live a life of ease and 
self-indulgence? Is “duty” a word to be 
hated if its fulfillment raises the tone of 
the individual, and of society, by the 
sweetening of the moral air which we 
all must breathe? Are not duties really 
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sacred gifts to be accepted for the enrich- 
ment of souls? 


I slept, and dreamed that life was Beauty ; 
I woke, and found that life was Duty. 
Was thy dream then a shadowy lie? 

Toil on, poor heart, unceasingly ; 

And thou shalt find thy dream to be 

A truth and noonday light to thee. 


It is well that the performance of 
duty is not always easy, that to escape 
the average is hard. If it were not hard, 
we should gain little, and there would 
be no point to it. That .which comes 
easily is not worth much to life. The 
hard task and the patient striving make 
the brave and honest souls. The strong 
hearts are willing to bear the scorn and 
abuse of the great average humanity. 
Hard duties, bravely performed, are our 
great blessings. They educate the spirit 
and bring an inward strength and peace 
of which the average life knows but little. 

Strive, then, to live above the average! 
Whatever our task, our situation, we may 
do it if we will.. It is not easy; it is 
hard; but the rewards are plentiful and 
satisfying to the soul. 

Are you a worker, a wage-earner of 
any kind? Be above the average! How? 
Not necessarily by continually trying to 
rise above the necessity of earning, or to 
find an easier way or a_better-paying 


place. That is what the average worker 
does. Be above the ayerage by faithful- 
ness, by trying to do the work better 


than it has ever been done before. If 
you are a prophet in the little bit of 
work divinely given you to do, if you try 
always to put quality into it, the better 
situation will usually take care .of itself, 
and you will be satisfied with the results 
of your efforts. 

Are we students or users of learning? 
Let us be above the average! How? 
Not by acquiring knowledge for selfish 
purposes, or by using onr knowledge solely 
for our own benefit. Not by trying to 
eclipse all others for the sake of praise. 
That is what the average do. Strive 
for thoroughness. Add to the worth of 
our learning all we can by trying to give 
it to others. It is given not that we 
may be made famous or important, but 
to be used for the good of all. You must 
succeed in giving the truth if you would 
really possess it and have its satisfactions. 

Are you a home-maker or a home- 
keeper? Be above the average! How? 
Not by having elegant houses with costly 
furnishings. That is what the average 
do or would like to do. Let us rather 
make them such homes that we may 
“dwell in them as saints.” Let us care 
more for the quality of the home atmos- 
phere there than for their material 
adornments and conveniences. Then our 
elegances will be such as contribute to 
the culture of the soul, to the continual 
enrichment of the lives in our homes. 

Be not an average business man. The 
average man of business, so far as he 
is conscious of his intentions, spends his 
best energy in accumulating for wholly 
selfish purposes. ‘The good results of 
such lives are too meager, The business 
man who is above the average will not 
work that he may some day be a mer- 
chant prince, or a captain of industry, 
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but rather that he may become a prince 
in service and a leader in the upbuilding 
of his community and his fellow-men. 

Be not an average wealthy person. The 
average person of wealth selfishly hoards 
and guards his possessions. That is for 
him the easiest task and attitude. The 
end of such misuse of wealth is usually 
bitterness of heart and quarreling over 
the estate. Be above the average, in 
your possessions. Take the hard task, 
and accept the trusts and responsibilities 
which wealth imposes. If you have a 
genius for making money, cultivate the 
more diligently the fine art of properly 
spending it. 

The average rich person misses his 
opportunity to do the world a just per- 
sonal service in his own lifetime. Do 
not wait till death comes to be generous. 
Take the advice of that rich man and 
philanthropist, Enoch Pratt, who said, 
“Tf you want to do good with your money, 
do it in your lifetime and do not leave 
your plans to be delayed or destroyed 
by others.” He magnificently followed 
this plan, and his influence goes on. Men 
of wealth should study such lives if 
they would be remembered among those 
who love their fellows. 

An inscription found carved over a 
temple in a Southern island says, ‘The 
world was given us for our own upbuild- 
ing, not for the purpose of raising sump- 
tuous houses, life for the discharge of 
moral and religious duties, not for pleas- 
urable indulgence, wealth to be liberally 
bestowed, not avariciously hoarded, learn- 
ing to produce good actions, not empty 
disputes.” 

In other words, life is serious, earnest, 
worthy, and it is our divine duty to take 
it with all its gifts, and cheerfully to 
raise it, and them, a little higher than 
they have been before. 

It is our privilege to bring this common 
human life of ours a little nearer heaven 
than it was yesterday, or last year, or 
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last century. We can do this only by 
being a prophet in our community, and in 
our daily works and living. 
it by living above the average, by making 
our individual lives to stand first of all for 
service and character, and by taking our 
share of the consequent misunderstanding, 
misrepresentation, of calumny and hard- 
ship which sometimes befall such actions 
and attitude. 

This is what every faithful and true 
life that the world cherishes has done, and 
this is to-day our duty and privilege. 

The standard of such living is not the 
standard of the average, but the standard 
which for the individual is always being 
earried before, the standard of the best 
and the highest of which man is capable. 
This is the symbol, the standard, the 
ideal, the best, for all who would live 
above the average. 

We may not forget the rewards of such 
living. They are spiritual. One life so 
lived raises the average, through his in- 
fluence, not only by the addition of one 
strong life in the community, but by many 
times one life. Such a person may be un- 
conscious of his help to others, and even 
though he be at times cast down by the 
sense of his failure to reach his ideals, 
still he makes his life felt. 


Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor's creed has lent. 
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The fact that one has such an ideal, 
that one is so striving to, reach it, will 
be known, and will have its influence. The 
fact speaks through face and form, it is 
heard in his words and shown in his at- 
titude. It is the vital element in his at- 
mosphere and all who breathe it find a 
quickening and a strengthening of life. 
Such is the influence of prophet souls who 
live above the average. 


A people is but the attempt of many 

To rise to the completer life of one— 
And those who live as models for the mass 
Are singly of more value than they all. 


The New American Cardinals 
JOHN W. DAY 


MERICANS IN ROME on March 27 
had a very unusual opportunity. The 
Pope conferred on two of their fellow- 
countrymen the highest honor within his 
gift. The ceremony was conducted with 
all the splendor and pomp customary at 
the elevation of a prelate to the cardinal- 
ate. An hour before the hour appointed, 
the entrances were crowded. By the 
courtesy of Monsignor Burke, Vice-Rector 
of the American College, we had tickets 
admitting us to reserved seats very ad- 
vantageously situated.. We arrived at 9 
A.M., and it was long after when the sing- 
ing of the Sistine Choir filled the vast 
spaces with glorious harmony. We were 
close to the transverse aisle along which 
all the dignitaries approached. Cardinals 
came by, each accompanied by attendants, 
conducted in state, taking their places 
in the line being prepared. Finally the 
great pageant appeared. Far up the side 
of the nave, mounted in the papal chair 


on the platform carried on the shoulders 
of attendants, appeared the Pope in all 
his gorgeous vestments, with the golden 
mitre on his head, between large plumed 
fans. Escorted by the Guardia Nobile, 
preceded and followed by the Swiss Guard, 
and accompanied by his escort, he’ had 
first paused for brief devotion in the 
Chapel of the Sacrament, then entered the 
small sacristy adjoining to receive the 


“Falda,” and returned to the Chapel, where ~ 


the Cardinals awaited him. Then he was 
borne slowly through the throng round 
into the north transept, which had been 
prepared for the occasion. Behind the 
papal throne was a beautiful tapestry of 


sacred design representing Justice. Along: 


the sides were elevated seats for sov- 
ereigns, diplomatic corps, military orders, 
Roman nobility, and relatives of the Pope. 
Inthe front central space were’ seats 
for the members of the Holy College, thé 
escort, and prelates. All the remaining 
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space was filled by the multitude. The 
pontifical cortége, magnificent in all its 
traditional pomp, passed through the arch 
facing the altar of St. James. During 
the passage, the Palatine Guard of Honor 


-was-in attendance, and many persons of 


distinction prostrated themselves to re- 
ceive the benediction. It was strange to 
hear applause mingling with the strains 


‘of the “Tu es Petrus” sung by the choir. 


Haying arrived at the end, the Pope de- 
scended from the chair and mounted the 
throne. The Cardinals made their obei- 
sance while the choir sang solemn motets. 
Then approached the prelates of the Holy 
Congregation of Rites with the Advocates 
of the Consistory ; an Adyocate made an- 
nouncement and selected from the Aula 
the Cardinals who were to introduce the 
new Cardinals. A second time the Advo- 
cate spoke briefly, and presented the new 
Cardinals, who approached the throne in 
their order, with three profound rever- 
ences. They kissed the foot, the hand, 
and each cheek of the Pope and then re- 
ceived the embraces of their colleagues, 
taking their respective seats after putting 
on their birettas. For the third time the 
Adyocate spoke, and the new- Cardinals 
again approached the throne, when the 
Holy Father, assisted by the Prefect of 
the Pontifical Ceremonies, and by the 


Monsignor of the Wardrobe, placed the 


Cardinals’ hats upon their heads. After 
this the Pope arose and from the throne 
blessed those about him, descended, and 
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was again elevated “in sedia gestatoria” 
and borne to the Chapel of the Sacra- 
ments, and to his apartments in the Vati- 
can. The audience began to disperse, 
climbing over barriers to see the proces- 
sion of the Cardinals led by the pontifical 
singers, chanting the Ambrosian hymn, to 
the altar, where the new Cardinals knelt. 
Cardinal Vanutelli recited the prayer 
“Super creatos cardinales,’ and, leaving 
the chapel, the new Cardinals received 
from their colleagues a second embrace. 
They retired to the Apostolic Palace of 
the Vatican, where a secret consistory took 
place. The account in the papers says 
that there the Holy Father “closed the 
mouths of the new Cardinals and an- 
nounced the churches whose name each 
should bear. He then unclosed the mouths 
and placed the Cardinal’s ring on the new 
Cardinals.” 

Solemn and dignified and important as 
this great function was, it had very in- 
congruous elements. The picture pre- 
sented by the great lofty fans, and the 
gorgeous vestments of the Pope, must be 
described by the word “barbaric.” The 
antique uniforms, helmets, plumes, the 
breasts covered with jewels and gold 
chains, the flashing gems.and crowded 
spears seemed to be a moying-picture show 
of medieval times rather than parts of a 
religious ceremonial. The military com- 
pany, with rifles, marching through the 
greatest temple of Christendom, the swords 
and armor of the papal soldiers, the 
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cheers of the crowd, mixed in with the 
sign of the cross with which the Pope 
gave his benediction as he floated by. And 
the behavior of the people indicated that 
most of them appreciated only the ex- 
traordinary spectacle. They crowded into 
places reserved; women stood on chairs; 
and chattering went on while the Pope 
was speaking. The sublime and the ridicu- 
lous mingled. Again and again, shouts 
of “Down front!” were heard, for which 
the Italian word is “Giu,’ pronounced 
“Jew’; and one lady said she did not 
think that people should be so rude even 
if the persons were Jews! The guards 
themselves seemed more for ornament 
than for use. They stood everywhere but 
did almost nothing to keep order. When 
they were most needed, at the end, they 
had disappeared. 

But even such incongruities did not out- 
weigh the significance of the occasion. Its 
meaning was impressive. The participants 
were sincere. The man whose religious 
influence and power are the greatest in 
Christendom became the symbol of the 
belief of his church. His personality 
merited respect. His countenance showed 
that he was not acting a part. And the 
Liberal ‘would not deserve the name who 
did not assimilate what was good and true, 
and congratulate the church, however alien 
its creeds, which has such leaders at its 
head, and the Americans who are now 
Jardinals. : 

RoMkz. 


Labor Party and its Peace Policy 


BRIGHTON, ENGLAND, March 26, 1924. 


R. WINSTON CHURCHILL has been 
defeated for the third time. He 
chose the Abbey Division almost as a 
last desperate hope, and it rejected him. 
The Liberals would not have him. The 
official Conservative party also refused 
him, though he had the backing of Lord 
Birkenhead and Lord Balfour. The offi- 
cial Conservative got a majority of forty- 
three votes. The astonishing feature of 
the election was a vote of over 6,000 for 
the Labor candidate in perhaps the most 
unlikely constituency in the kingdom, with 
the exception possibly of Brighton and 
Hove. J 
Mr. Churchill’s defeat was hailed by 
the vast majority of people in this country 
with satisfaction. Everybody recognizes 
his great gifts, but no one is certain about 
his conviction. He was first a Conserva- 
tive, then a Liberal, and he began in this 
election by standing as an Independent and 
then pleaded that a strong Conservative 
majority was needed at Westminster. 
There was a time when he flirted with 


Socialism, but Charles Dilke at that time 


made the acute remark: “He speaks our 
Janguage better than we do ourselves, but 


Why Britain goes forward steadily 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


English Correspondent of Tur REGISTHR 


he is not one of us.” The impression that 
he is too warlike has counted most against 
him. 


ONE WONDERS now whether he will 
try again. He stood this time merely for 
the negative policy of anti-socialism. So- 
cialism is no longer a bugbear in this 
country. Mr. Churchill with all his elo- 
quence failed to raise a scare. The advent 
of the Labor Government has had none of 
the terrible effects which were prophesied. 
It is impressing the country with its wis- 
dom and ability. The outstanding phe- 
nomenon of English politics at present is 
the ascendency of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
A reyerence for him is growing up in the 
House of Commons and in the country. 
The newspapers of other parties again 
and again note the consummate skill with 
which he deals with questions in the 
House, and no one for a moment doubts 
his incorruptible honesty. His character, 
no less than his ability, is producing a 
marked effect. ‘The address he delivered 
at the Free Church Council Meetings in 
Brighton sent the whole audience away 
proclaiming his praises. To those who did 
not know Ramsay MacDonald the address 


came as an astonishment. No English 
Prime Minister has ever delivered an ad- 
dress on that high plane, sustaining the 
note from start to finish. “What we want 
in life,” he said, “is quality, and the finite 
can only get quality from the infinite, the 
temporal can only get quality from the 
eternal’—this is an unknown country to 
the ordinary politician. 

Mr. Lloyd George had spoken to the Coun- 
cil on the Tuesday evening previous. There 
could be no greater contrast than between 
these two men, and their two speeches. 
It was the contrast between deep thinking 
and triviality of mind, and between sin- 
cerity and insincerity. Mr. Lloyd George 
was making an oration, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald was delivering his soul. Mr. Lloyd 
George spoke about the great results of pro- 
hibition in America to win the applause of 
temperance people in the audience, and in 
an aside said, “Of course I am not advocat- 
ing prohibition.” Prohibition is not popular 
enough in this country to secure Mr. Lloyd 
George’s advocacy. But what was the 
use of eloquently describing splendid ef- 
fects of prohibition in America, and then 
disclaiming all intention of going that way 
in this country? Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
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was full of platform points, but left no 
deep impression. Everybody has been talk- 
ing about Ramsay MacDonald’s speech 
from the time they heard it. There is 
no greater element of fortune in political 
life in England at present than the fact 
that Ramsay MacDonald is Prime Min- 
ister. There are able men in his govern- 
ment and in his party, but Margaret 
Bondfield is right when she says that 
Ramsay MacDonald stands head and 
shoulders above everybody in the House 
of Commons. He is not only a statesman 
of the first rank, an acute parliamentarian, 
but also a philosopher and a mystic with 
profound soul-qualities, and of unblemished 
integrity. 


HE IS DOING his best to pursue a 
policy of European peace, and if he does 
not succeed, God help us all! It is neces- 
sary, however, to understand the position 
of the Labor party in this matter. 

Some dissatisfaction has been expressed 
at the fact that. we are laying down five 
cruisers. The Baldwin Government has 
a program of eight cruisers, with sub- 
marines and torpedoes. The Labor Govern- 
ment has struck out the submarines and 
torpedoes and three of the cruisers. They 
have simply speeded up the building of 
five in view of present conditions of un- 
employment. They are not hereby making 
any addition to the Navy. If five cruisers 
had to be built in the next two or three 
years, to build them all at once makes no 
very great difference except from the point 
of view of employment in the present 
acute conditions. It is not that the Labor 
party believes in armament work as any 
remedy for unemployment. The position, 
I think, is quite clear, and there is no 
tinge of the military spirit about it. 

It is not the policy of the Labor party 
to strip the country of defensive forces. 
The party is solidly for peace and dis- 
armament, but not for denuding Britain 
in an armed world. As soon as other na- 
tions are ready for a policy of disarma- 
ment they will find Britain more than 
ready, so long, at least, as a Labor Govern- 
ment is in power. Nothing would please 
the Labor party more than total dis- 
armament, if only other nations would 
agree to it. The dropping of the Singa- 


pore Naval Base caused some dissatis- , 


faction in Australia and New Zealand, and 
has its critics among Conservatives in 
this country. ‘There is little doubt that 
if Mr. MacDonald’s peace policy fails to 
bring other nations into line, the Singapore 
scheme will be taken up again, and many 
other things besides. But I think the best 
judgment of this country endorses the 
action of the Government at the present 
time. Just when it is doing all it can 
to bring the nations to a peace-mind, it 
could not proceed with the development 
of the Singapore scheme. In this case it 
has stood up to the Admiralty—a thing 
which previous governments have failed to 
do, as a rule, 


THHRE IS A BIG STRIKE of tram- 
way men and bus men in London. The 
men are demanding an advance of eight 
shillings per week. The Government has 
set up a Court of Inquiry, and the report 
of the Court is that the justice of the 
men’s claim is not questioned; but the 
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companies say that in the present chaotic 
condition of London traffic agencies, they 
are not able to give the advance. The 
chairman of the Court gives it as his 
opinion that there must be some public 
control and co-ordination of London trafiic. 
There is so much overlapping and so much 
waste that if these were saved the men 
could be paid the advanced wage. 

It is quite likely that the Government 
will bring in a bill to secure what the 
chairman of the Court, and even Lord 
Ashfield, recommended. Competition has 
overdone itself in London. The remedy 
will be an approach to socialism without 
the name. The inconvenience to Lon- 
doners at the moment is terrific, and yet 
there is no sort of social disturbance. It 
is another testimony to the steadiness of 
the British character. Public sympathy 
in this case is with the men, though it 
is recognized that the employers also are 
in a difficult place. One very pleasing 
feature of the inquiry was the perfect 
courtesy of Lord Ashfield and Mr. Bevin, 
the men’s leader, toward one another. 
Mr. Bevin asked Lord Ashfield if he did 
not find the unions always play a straight 


game. Lord Ashfield’s reply was: ‘“Ab- 
solutely. I haye no complaint whatever 
to make.” The trouble of the coalfield is 


still looming on the horizon. There is 
evidently a disposition on the part of the 
owners and of the men to avoid a strike 
if possible. It is certain that the men 
cannot endure the present conditions. But 
here also there is probably no remedy 
but the unification of the coalfields, the 
pooling of profits, and the co-ordination of 
work. There is a great deal of incom- 
petent management and of waste. Prob- 
ably the country will have to come back 
to the recommendations of the Sankey 
Commission, or something like them, in 
order to get rid of this perpetual discon- 
tent among the miners. 


REVERTING TO the Free Church 
Council, Meetings in Brighton, I have no 
doubt that to your fundamentalists the 
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address of the president, Dr. Garvie. 
would have been terrifying. He denied 
the inerrancy of the Scriptures, eternal 
punishment, and the Second Advent. 
Here it was an address delivered to the 
most backward people in the churches, 
to get them on a little. There was no 
protest against it. To many of us it was 
an utterance that belonged to thirty years 
ago. Dr. Garvie, of course, knew what 
he was doing, and what he was doing it 
for. It was quite useful to have it done 
there. But if that speech had been de- 
livered in my own church, the people 
would have thought that it had been 
meant for their grandmothers.* As men 
of all stages of development are living 
together in the churches, it is a good 
thing that leaders like Dr. Garvie are 
striving to get them to the forward way. 
Canon Barnes and others are doing the 
same in the Church of Hngland. What 
they say seems to many of us quite ele- 
mentary, and on ground we traversed 
thirty years ago. It is very good, all the 
same, to have them say it. I do not be- 
lieve that any heresy hunt could be sus- 
tained now in this country on such ques- 
tions. Certain individuals of the old 
type may withdraw subscriptions from 
the missionary societies or from a church, 
but these are lean days for heresy hunters. 
There is no atmosphere in which they 
could do their work. It would be impos- 
sible to enthuse any considerable section 
in our churches on behalf of Biblical in- 
fallibility, or the Second Advent. A few 
perhaps here and there still talk of meet- 
ing the Lord in the air, but meanwhile 
they are quite harmless on the earth. 


*If the address had been delivered in America 
under similar auspices, Dr. Garvie would have 
been cast into outer darkness. There is no 
man who would dare to speak like that before 
any of the gatherings of denominations belong- 
ing to the Federal Council. Such churches are 
mostly fundamentalist. Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
president, is in his office at the head of this 
overwhelming ‘evangelical’ interchurch body 
because, for one thing, he is a fundamentalist 
who believes in Christ’s carnal coming.—THu 
Epiror. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To Charles FB. Dole 


To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR :— 


I have read with the deepest interest 
your account of the meeting of the Min- 
isterial Union in Channing Hall on March 
30, to commemorate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the ordination to the Christian 
ministry of Dr. Dole. I am exceedingly 
sorry I could not have been present, for 
there is no man in all our fellowship 
whom I more honor and esteem than this 
gentle, sincere, and daring knight of light 
and love. If there is any man among us 
who, without flinching, through evil report 
and good report, and with a spirit as 
sweet as that of Saint Francis, has, by 
voice and pen and life, been a teacher 
and champion of all that is finest in Chris- 
tianity, surely it is this rare spirit who 
has just passed his golden anniversary 
in our free church ministry. Mr.’Shippen 
was right in declaring him as true a 
prophet of God as Amos or Isaiah. Is 
there any one among us whose gospel and 


whose spirit are more nearly those of 
Jesus? Comparing him with modern men, 
is be not our Channing of to-day? I 
trust Dr. Dole and readers of Tue Reeis- 
TER Will pardon me if I express my ap- 
preciation in the following brief lines: 


Thank God for the daring and luminous soul 
Who “sees things straight and sees them whole,” 
Whom with pride we call our Charles F, Dole ! 
With conscience sound 
As the world is round! 
With love as wide 
As the ocean’s tide! 
With courage true 
As the sky is blue! 
A glorious knight 
Of love and light, 
Of manhood’s worth 
' And reason’s might! 
God give us men like Charles I. Dole! 
And then, and then, as the seasons roll 
They shall nearer bring the shining day 
When war and hate shall pass away,— 
When Love shall over the nations brood, 
And earth become the Kingdom of God. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


New Yor Ciry. 


——— ae 
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The Week of Anniversary 


_ Speakers include Rhondda Williams of England 


Ninety-nine years of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity as an organized force on the 
North American continent will be ob- 
served in Boston, Mass., May 18-28, the 
Anniversary, Week of Unitarian tradition. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot and Rev. T. 
Rhondda Williams are on the program of 
the ninety-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association, at which 
an important item of business is the ac- 
tion on the amendments to the By-laws 
submitted by a commission of the General 
Conference and already ratified by that 
body. 

The thirty-fourth annual meeting of 
The Alliance will consider “Our Spiritual 
Obligations.” Mrs. Vivian T. Pomeroy 
and William Laurence Sullivan, D.D., will 
speak. . : 

John H. Lathrop, D.D., and Rey. 
Frank ©. Doan, Ph.D., have accepted 
places on the program of the twenty- 
eighth annual meeting of the Y. P. R. U. 

Good-citizenship is the theme announced 
for the fifth annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen's League. ‘The Washing- 


ton Disclosures and the Silver Lining” is 


the topic to which John W. Weeks, Sec- 
retary of War, and Frederic William Wile, 
publicist, will address themselves. 
Announcements of meetings of all other 
Unitarian organizations which observe An- 
niversary Week are included in the offi- 
cial program, which is printed herewith: 


Sunday, May 18 


7.45 p.m. Anniversary Sermon in Arlington 
Street Church. Devotional service conducted 
by Samuel A. Bliot, D.D. Sermon preached 
by Rey. Maxwell Savage, Worcester, Mass. 
Music by choir of the church under direction 
of Mr. B. L. Whelpley, organist. Entire church 
open to public at 7.15. ~ 


Monday, May 19 


9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, 
condueted by Rev. George Hale Reed, Win- 
chester, Mass. Mr. Raymond C. Robinson in 
charge of music at services in King’s Chapel. 

9 AM. Meeting of the Council of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League at Unity House. 

10 A.M. Public meeting of Massachusetts 
Conyention of Congregational Ministers (Trini- 
tarian as well as Unitarian) in King’s Chapel. 
Addresses by Addison Moore, D.D., Chestnut 


Hill, Mass., and Dr. Frederick HE. Emrich, 
Boston. 
11.30 am. Annual meeting of Unitarian 


Ministerial Union at Twentieth Century Club, 
3 Joy Street, Boston. Rev. James C. Dunean 
will preside. Business session with report by 
secretary, Rey. Charles R. Joy. Luncheon at 
12.15, $1 per plate (reservations must be made 
with secretary not later than May 15). Ad- 
dress after luncheon, given by Rev. William 
G, HBliot, Jr., Portland, Ore. Subject, ‘The 
Chureh in a Democracy.” Discussion. 

2.30 p.m. Annual meeting of Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society in Arlington Street Church, 
Addresses on ‘Prohibition and Youth,” by Mr. 
Stanley High; ‘Industrial Conditions under 
the Wighteenth Amendment,’”’ by Mr. Courtenay 
Guild; “Temperance Education,” by Miss Cora 
Frances Stoddard; ‘‘Women BEnforcement Cru- 
saders,” by Mrs. William Tilton, Rev. William 
L. Walsh presiding. 

3.30 P.M. Annual business meeting of Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice at Bulfinch 
Place Chureky Reports and election of officers. 
Rey. Charles H. Pennoyer, Attleboro, Mass., 
will speak on ‘“Interdenominational Co-opera- 
tion in Social Work.” 


3.30 p.m. Tuckerman School. Public meet- 
ing in King’s Chapel. President Mrs. Hila 
Lyman Cabot will preside. Speaker, Dr. 


’ Jeffery R. Brackett; subject, “The Church and 


Social Service.’ Brief addresses by two mem- 
bers of the faeulty, Mrs. Elizabeth Marshall 
Perkins, Rey. A. Nicholas Kaucher; by a grad- 
uate student, Miss Gladys B. Wheeler; and by 


a member of the graduating class, Miss Bliza- 
beth H. Mason. 

4 p.m. Seventeenth annual meeting of Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society in Channing 
Hall. All interested are invited. 

5.P.M. Vesper service at Wirst Church, cor- 
ner Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. 
Arthur E. Wilson, Dorchester, Mass., in charge. 

5.30 P.M. Annual meeting and supper of 
Guild of Parish Workers in Arlington Street 
Church. 

7 p.m. Annual meeting of Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice at First Parish 
Chureh, Cambridge, Mass. Rey. Henry G. Ives 
will preside. Address by Mr. Stanley High, 
assistant editor of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, on “Social Aspirations of the Youth of 
To-day.” 

8 p.m. Annual meeting of Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League at Unity House. Addresses upon 
“The Washington Disclosures and the Silver 
Lining,” by Hon. John W. Weeks, Secretary 
of War, Frederick W. Wile, Washington corre- 
spondent of the Christian Science Monitor, and 
another speaker to be announced later. Public 
admitted to balcony without tickets. 


Tuesday, May 20 


9 am. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
Service in commemoration of ministers of the 
Unitarian Fellowship who have died during 
the year. Address given by Rev. James A 
Fairley, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

9.45 a.m. Ninety-ninth Annual Meeting of 
American Unitarian Association in Tremont 
Temple. Delegates and life members admitted 
by ticket to floor. Galleries open to public. 

The morning session will begin with devo- 
tional service conducted by Rev. B. Malcolm 
Harris, Albany, N.Y. 

10 A.M. Meeting will be open for introduc- 
tion of resolutions, appointment of committees, 
and, announcements by the chairman. 

10.15 a.m. Report of Committee on Polity 
appointed bythe General Conference, Rev. F'red- 
erick R. Griffin, Philadelphia, chairman, fol- 
lowed by discussion and action upon suggested 
changes in the By-laws of the Association. 
Due notice was given at last Annual Meeting 
of these changes and they have been com- 
mended to the Association by the unanimous 
vote of the General Conference. The discussion 
will be followed, as time permits, by the re- 
ports of the officers of the Association, 

11.45 a.m. Three addresses: (1) “Our New 
Ideals of Religious Expression,’ Rey. Eugene 
R. Shippen, president of Religious Arts Guild; 
(2) “Our Enlarging Ideals of Fellowship,” Rev. 
John Murray Atwood, president of the Univer- 
salist General Convention; (3) “Our Progres- 
sive Educational Ideals,’ Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
President Emeritus of Harvard University. 

12.20 p.m. Closing service conducted by Rev. 
Frank §. C. Wicks, Indianapolis, Ind. 

12.30 p.m. Adjournment. 

2p.m. Annual Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association (continued). Devo- 
tional service conducted by Rey. Clarence Reed, 
Oakland, Calif. 

2.15 p.m. Report of Nominating Committee. 
Hlection of officers and directors. 


2.30 p.m. Report of Committee on Findings. 
3.15 p.m. Addresses by. Mr. Daniel Des 
Foldes, Cleveland; Rev. Hugo §. _ Wisenlohr, 


3.45 P.M. 
8.50 p.m. Address by Rev. T. Rhondda Wil- 
liams, Brighton, Hngland. 


4.20 p.m. Closing service conducted by the 
President. t 

4.30 p.m. Adjournment, 

4.30 p.m. Children’s Mission to Children. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary Reception, Chipman 
Hall, below Tremont Temple. Address by Miss 
Ida M. Cannon, Chief of Social Service De- 
partment at Massachusetts General Hospital. 
5 p.m. Vesper service at First Church, Rey, 
Joel H. Metealf, Ph.D., Portland, Me., in charge. 
7.45-10.45 p.m. Reception at Unity House 
under auspices of Hospitality Committee. Dr. 
and Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam L. Barnard, and Miss Charlotte Perkins 
will receive. Delegates and friends, and mem- 
bers of the allied societies cordially invited. 
9.30-10.80 p.m. Dancing. ! 


Wednesday, May 21 


Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, 
Sullivan, D.D., New 


9 A.M. 
conducted by William L. 
York. . 

10 A.M. Meeeting of Berry Street Confer- 
ence in chapel of First Church in Boston, 64 
Marlborough Street. Paper read by Rev. John 
H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y. Open to ministers 
only. : 

: 16 AM. Thirty-fourth annual meeting of 
The Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
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Christian Women in Tremont Temple. An- 
nual reports. Business. Addresses on Alliance 
opportunities: in North Carolina, Rey. Stephen 
G, Palmer, Dighton, Mass.; in general, Mrs. 
Minna C. Budlong, field secretary of The 
Alliance. Collection taken for missionary work. 
2.30 P.M. Public meeting of The Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women in Tremont Temple. Subject, “Our 
Spiritual Objectives.” Devotional service con- 
ducted by Sydney B. Snow, D.D., Montreal. 
Addresses given by Mrs. Vivian T. Pomeroy, 
Milton, Mass., and William L. Sullivan, D.D. 

Public cordially invited. 
at First Church, 


5 P.M. Vesper service 
under auspices of Young People’s Religious 
Union. Address by Mr. Milen Dempster, for- 
mer president of the Channing Club, Berkeley, 
Calif. Devotional service conducted by_ Miss 
Margaret B. Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y., and Mr. 
Waitstill H. Sharp, Emerson Guild, Boston. 

6 p.M. Dinner at Unity House by Unitarian 
Social Service Council, to greet Dr. John H. 
Finley: Mr. Robert W. Kelso will. preside. 
(Speakers to be announced.) Tickets, $2 each, 
may be secured in Room 8, 25 Beacon Street. 

8 P.M. Ware Lecture on “The Application of 
Christian Principles to the Problems of the 
Day,” given in Arlington Street Church by 
John H. Finley, LU.D., New York. Third 
annual lecture to be given on the Foundation 
established in honor of the distinguished ser- 
vices of three generations of the Ware family 
to the cause of pure Christianity. Congrega- 
tional singing. Doors open to public at 7.30. 
No tickets required. 


Thursday, May 22 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
Communion Service conducted by Sydney B. 
Snow, D.D., Montreal, and Rev. Harold HW. B. 
Speight, King’s Chapel. Dr. Snow will give 
the address. 

9.45 a.m. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society in Second Church in 
Boston, Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. 
Service of worship. Reports of clerk, treasurer, 
and chairman of the Nominating Committee. 
Greetings by Edward A. Horton, D.D., pastor 
emeritus of Second Church and former presi- 
dent of the Sunday School Society. 

10.20 a.m. Appointment of committees and 
transaction of business. Report of Special 
Committee, on ‘Relation between Church and 
Church School,” Mrs. Arthur T. Brown, chair- 
man. Discussion of report. 

11.15 a.m. Address by the president of the 
Society, Dr. William I. Lawrance. 

11,40 a.m. Blection of officers. 

12 m. Address. (Speaker to be announced.) 

12.30 p.m. Noon recess. 

11 a.m. Cheerful Letter Conference in Chan- 
ning Hall. 

1i a.m. Twentieth annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Historical Society in King’s Chapel. 
Annual business meeting, followed by an_ad- 
dress by Kenneth Ballard Murdock, Ph.D., Har- 
vard College, on ‘Some Notes on Increase and 
Cotton Mather.” b 

12.30 p.m. sharp. Luncheon of the Mead- 
ville Alumni Association at Bulfinch Place 
Chureh. President Franklin C. Southworth 
will report for the School and E. A. Hempstead, 
Dsq., of Meadville, Trustee of the School, will 
speak on “Light on the Meadville Situation.” 
Apply for tickets to Hospitality Committee, 
Room 8, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

1 p.m. Luncheon and meeting of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry at Bulfinch 
Place Church. Applications should be sent to 
pene Otto BH. Duerr, 26 Fenton Avenue, Laconia, 
N.H. 
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2 p.m. Afternoon session of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society in Second Church in 
Boston, 874 Beacon Street. Unfinished business. 

2.15 p.m. Address by President Franklin 
C. Southworth, Meadville Theological School. 

3 P.M. Religious Arts Guild annual meeting. 
Blection of officers. Short addresses by Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen and Mr. Milton T. Garvin. 
Pageant. 

3.45 p.m. Musical program by King’s Chapel 
Choir (male voices), with comments by Dr. 
Richard C, Cabot, chairman of the Committee 
on Church Music. 

2 p.M. _Post-Office Mission Conference 
Channing Hall. 

5 p.M. Vesper service at First Church, Rev. 
Miles Hanson, Roxbury, Mass., in charge. 


in 


6 P.M. Reception at Copley-Plaza_ Hotel, 
Copley Square, Boston. Open to Festival ticket- 
holders. 

6.30 p.m. Unitarian Festival at Copley- 


Plaza Hotel. Chairman of Festival Committee, 
Mr. Albert Harrison Hall, will present the 
presiding officer of the evening. _ Speakers: 
Rey. Vivian T.' Pomeroy, Milton, Mass., anid 
another speaker ;to be announced in TH» Curis- 
TIAN ReGistHR. ‘Tickets on sale at the Book- 
shop, 16 Beacon Street, on and after Monday, 
May 19. Dinner tickets, $3.50 cach. Seats 
in the boxes at $1.50, $1.25, $1, and 75 cents. 
Foyer tickets, 50 cents. General admission 
after 7.30 p.M., 25 cents. Mail orders for 
tickets should be addressed to Mr. N. Winthrop 
Robinson, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
(Continued on page 430) 
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Religion Around the World 


Will Mussolini Try to Repair 
the Vatican-Quirinal Breach? 


Somewhat premature, to say the least, 
was a press report that an agreement had 
been reached between the Vatican and the 
Italian Government which brought to an 
end the voluntary imprisonment of the 
Pope. Pope Pius made clear the unsettled 
state of this situation: when he recently 
decided not to attend the dedication of the 
Knights of Columbus Welfare Building 
on the boundary line of the papal ‘terri- 
tory, after his prospective presence on 
that oceasion had become associated in 
the public mind with the end of this 
fifty-four-year-old rupture. 

In ealling attention to this incident, 
Allen Sinclair Will, Roman Catholic, and 
biographer of Cardinal Gibbons, writing 
in the New York Times, suggests that the 
strengthening of Premier Mussolini’s 
power through the recent constitutional 
election prepares the way for sealing a 
definite, satisfactory agreement with the 
papacy on this question. Pope Pius, the 
article points out, is conciliatory, but in- 
sists, as have his predecessors from 1870 
down, on two main settlements: first, full, 
actual, and permanent independence from 
eontrol by any earthly ruler, parliament, 
or other agency of government, this recog- 
nition to be by natural right, not because 
of a concession by the Italian or any 
other government; second, the right of 
the Pope to have at his disposal, without 
earthly restriction of any kind, all the 
means necessary for the full exercise of 
his ministry as the sovereign prelate of 
the Church. Moreover, the Popes from 
Pius IX. to Pius XI. have stood for an 
effective international guarantee in per- 
petuity of any settlement between them 
and Italy. This appears to be the main 
obstacle to be overcome at present. In 
conclusion, Mr. Will takes up the probable 
attitude of the United States toward such 
a settlement, recalling Cardinal Gibbons’s 
statement that the Federal Constitution, 
so far from denying protection to the 
Catholic Church, implies that such pro- 
tection must be given. “If all the primary 
and secondary powers of the world except 
the United States,” he says, “were repre- 
sented in the League of Nations, it is 
conceivable that the Vatican would ac- 
cept its guarantee without the participa- 
tion of this country. The reason is that 
the Pope has nothing to fear in the way 
of aggression by America and would feel 
sure that, even if America held aloof, it 
would not meddle.” 


Dr. Hillis Resigns Pastorate 


The resignation of Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis as pastor of the Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church in Brooklyn, N.Y., was 
announced April 14. Dr. Hillis wrote the 
board of trustees of the church from 
Battle Creek, Mich., where he has been 
under medical treatment since his collapse 
on January 11. The resignation has been 
accepted, and A. J. Myers, chairman of 
the board, has appointed a committee of 
nine members to obtain a new pastor. 

Dr. Hillis went to the pulpit of Henry 


Ward Beecher in January, 1899. He is 
sixty-six years of age. He was ordained 
to the Presbyterian ministry in 1887. 
3efore coming to Plymouth Church, he 
held pastorates in Peoria and: Evanston, 
JiL, and was minister of Central Church 
(independent) in Chicago. He is the 
author of some twenty-five books, chiefly 
on religious, ethical, and historical topics. 

From April on, the Orthodox churches 
of the East. are using the Gregorian in 
place of the Julian calendar. In conse- 
quence, most of the Christian festivals 
will be held on the same days in both 
the Eastern and Western churches. A 
difference ‘will still obtain as to the date 
of Easter Sunday, due to a difference of 
the two churches in determining the time 
of this festival. 


After two years’ deliberation, a body 
of Episcopal churchmen have chosen the 
names of the nineteen great Christians, one 
for each century of the Christian era, which 
will be placed on the parapet of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine in New York 
City. They are: Paul, Justin Martyr, Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, Athanasius, Augustine 
of Hippo, Benedict, Gregory the Great, 
Charles Martel, Charlemagne, King Alfred 
the Great, Godfrey of Bouillon, Bernard, 
Francis of Assisi, John Wycliffe, Chris- 
topher Columbus, Archbishop Cranmer, 
William Shakespeare, George Washington, 
and Abraham Lincoln. 


A pledge never to participate in any 
act of warfare was signed by fifty students 
of Garret Biblical Institute, affiliated with 
Northwestern University, at a meeting of 
150 students who, according to press re- 
ports, passed resolutions demanding aboli- 
tion of the Army, Navy and Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, and expressing 
“sreat appreciation for the courageous 
stand of the pacifist group of Northwestern 
University.” Meanwhile, the executive 
committee of the trustees of Northwestern 
College, a German Methodist college at 
Napierville, Ill. (not.. connected with 
Northwestern University), has decided to 
discontinue the R. O. T. C. there because 
the students oppose military service. 


What the Federal Council Wants 


The international good-will program 
presented to Secretary of State Hughes 
by the Federal Council of Churches urges 
the United States to co-operate with other 
countries for a concerted reduction in 
armament, calls for the United States to 
establish a commission for a new study of 
American relations with Japan and China, 
pleads for just and considerate adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, urges a 
Federal law raising naturalization stand- 
ards and granting citizenship regardless 
of race, color, or nationality, asks the 
United States to co-operate with all hu- 
manitarian bodies of the League of Na- 
tions, and with the League itself in pre- 
paring a new convention for the control 
of the traffic in arms. 


The Church May Speak 
on Public Questions 


The old question of the relation of 
chureh and state has again been brought 
into sharp focus. When the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Federal Council 
of Churches protested against proposed 
legislation abrogating the “gentlemen's 
agreement” with Japan on Japanese im- 
migration, Congressman’ George Holden 
Tinkham of Massachusetts criticized 
church leaders for presuming to advise 
in “a purely secular matter” and for over- 
stepping the boundaries of church and 
state fixed in the Constitution. Dr. 
Charles §S. Macfarland in reply said: 
“The Federal Council does not consider 
any question involving principles of right 
and justice as being secular. Such ques- 
tions are regarded as moral and there- 
fore inherently religious and coming under 
Christian ethics.’ He pointed out that 
it was the very separation of church and 
state that made it possible to voice such 
a protest freely. “The leaders of the 
Church,” he added later, “are tired of 
preaching justice in theory and closing 
their eyes to injustice in practice.” 

Congressman Tinkham reasserted his 
position, however, and the Federal Cown- 
cil Bulletin replies editorially. It makes 
clear that the action of the Council was 
carefully confined to the realm of the 
moral principles at stake in the proposed 
legislation. “The Administrative Com- 
mittee of ‘the Federal Council,” it con- 
tinues, “was in effect taking the position 
that all of the Church’s talk about inter-. 
national morality and brotherhood would 
be rendered sterile if it were to acquiesce 
silently in a proposal which would give 
needless affront to another nation and 
practically regard a treaty as a scrap of 
paper.” 

In both statements from the Council, 
a convincing affirmative answer has been 
given to the question that heads the Bul- 
letin’s comment: “Has the Church a right 
to speak on public questions?” 


Gandhi and “Civil Disobedience” 


On his release from prison, Gandhi, 
rebel patriot of India, addressed a mes- 
sage to his countrymen through a letter 
written to the president of the Indian 
National Congress. He pleaded ‘for unity 
between the races in India, the removal 
of untouchability, and other changes to 
which his labors have been directed, and 
declared that if this program was fully 
carried out, “we need never resort to civil 
disobedience.” He hopes that this will - 
never be necessary, but he adds: ‘I must 
state that my thinking prayerfully and in 
solitude has not weakened my belief in 
the efficacy and righteousness of civil dis- | 
obedience. I hold it, as never before, to 
be a man’s or a nation’s right and duty 
when its vital being is in jeopardy. I° 
am convinced that it is attended with 
less danger than war and whilst the for- 
mer when successful benefits both the re- 
sister and the wrongdoer the latter harms 
both the victor and the vanquished.” 


. 
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Many of our Reviewers are Preachers 
William L. Stidger, who has won merited fame as a preacher of book 


sermons, remarks in a recent article: 


“The word of a preacher in commendation of a book means more 
than the word of a newspaper. We have got so that we distrust the aver- 


age book page. 
done with spirit and soul. 
and lifeless. 
filled with ‘passion. 


It.is written by men who do not know books. 


It is not 


The average book review is dead and cold 
But the word of a preacher about a worthwhile book is 
He preaches on that book with passion. 
vehicle for his truth. It flames like a sword in his hands. 


iis a 
His hearers 


go forth with a passion to tell their neighbors and their office friends 
and their acquaintances about the book ‘Dr. Jones spoke about last night!’ 
That book is talked about and propagated with exactly the same psy- 


chology by which religion is propagated. 


Anything that has the church 


back of it flames into a crusade overnight.” 


Carlyle, Arnold, Browning 
HENRY H. SAUNDERSON 


President of the Boston Browning Society 


PROPHETS OF YHSTHRDAY AND THEIR MESSAGE. 


ror To-pay. By John Kelman. 
Harvard University Press. $1.50. 

This is a book of rare charm, spiritual 
insight, and literary skill. Thomas Car- 
lyle, Matthew Arnold, and Robert Brown- 
ing are the prophets whose messages are 
made to live again in the radiant thought 
of John Kelman, who gave these chapters 
as the William Belden Noble Lectures at 
Harvard University. The author begins by 
tracing the influence of the Hebrew char- 
acter and the Greek character in our 
modern life. He places his three prophets 
against the background of these ancient 
forms of culture, so that Carlyle, Arnold, 
and Browning are seen in their relation- 


Cambridge: 


- ship to these great influences. 


- this interpretation, 


The author says: “There are certain 
great tides which bear onward the spirit 
of man. ...A great part of what we 
are and stand for is due to some spirit 
of the age which has caught us upon 
its current. . . . There are many such 
tides, but two of them are the most potent 
and constant in our literature, and indeed 
in all human nature and society. These 
have’ been called the tides of Hebraism 
and Hellenism.’ And again the author 
says: “The name Hebraism stands on 
the one hand for the rough prophetic 
insistence upon conscience, and the claim 
of truth and righteousness for their own 
sakes, somewhat at the expense of form 
and beauty. Hellenism, on the other 
hand, stands for the Greek appeal to 
intelligence and poise, its appreciation of 
beauty and form, and its emphasis upon 
these rather than upon shaggy righteous- 
ness.” 

Thomas Carlyle is interpreted as a 
representative, in our modern times, of 
the Hebraic spirit; and Matthew Arnold 
of the Greek spirit. Robert Browning, in 
is seen as uniting 
these two great influences, having the 


‘profound spiritual insight and moral fer- 


vor of a prophet and the capacity of 
effective expression which characterized 
the Greek classics. He was “a prophet 


enriched and educated and made 
effective.” 

The period in English literature which 
spans the writings of Carlyle, Arnold, and 
Browning is a great period. Profound 
changes were coming into the thoughts of 
the men of our. English-speaking race. 
Modern science was making great ad- 
vances, and giving new forms to, faith as 
well as creating new grounds for doubt 
and despair. These writers are under- 
stood only against the background of their 
time. 

To-day, when interpretations of Brown- 


more 


ing are being broadcasted by radio to 


eager listeners, and when audiences num- 
bering thousands crowd the halls where 
these lectures are given, it is evident that 
Browning, though a “prophet of yester- 
day,” has a vital message for to-day. 
Lovers of Browning will be grateful to 
Dr. Kelman for this wonderful interpreta- 
tion of the great poet, which places him 
in the company of other prophets of his 
own time, and places him also in the great 
tides of influence coming to this age 
through the Greek classics and supremely 
through the Bible, the immortal product 
of the life of the Hebrew people. 


Amherst Under Meiklejohn 


PROPHETS UNAWARES. By Lucien Price. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.50. 

To judge by those who flock to hear 
him, the public is still interested in Dr. 
Meiklejohn, former president of Amherst 
college: three hundred in Flushing, fif- 
teen hundred in John Holmes’s Community 
Church, three thousand in Wise’s Free 
Synagogue, capacity audiences in each 
case. This book is a spirited story of the 
experiment which President Meiklejohn 
made at Amherst, and is told from the 
point of view of a pronounced sympa- 
thizer, who is yet exceedingly polite to the 
opposition. What Dr. Meiklejohn tried 
to do at Amherst was to make the boys 
understand human life—all of it—so that 
they might be ready and equipped for the 
practice of it. To do that, he taught them 
to think and unify what they thought. 
In the course of their thinking, they came 
to feel that something has happened in 
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the world since 1830, and that the ad- 
ministration of many things, like prop- 
erty, industrialism, and religion, might 
be improved. So far, good. But close 
observers of what really happened at Am- 
herst say that Dr. Meiklejohn was not 
forced out because of his teachings, but 
because of his faults as an administrator, 
This would seem to be proved by the fact 
that the trustees offered him a chair in 
philosophy, and also offered to continue 
him in the presidency if he would allow 
a business administrator to collaborate 
with him. Amherst has not ceased to be 
a liberal college, and the ideas of Dr. 
Meiklejohn are still regnant there. It 
is rumored that Dr. Meiklejohn read this 
book in manuscript and asked that it be 
not published or at least not by the Cen- 
tury Company, his own publishers, but 
his request was not heeded. Mr. Price is 
a Harvard man, but he has lived at Am- 
herst, and is frankly in accord with the 
Meiklejohn experiment, as he is with other 
progressive movements. Far from think- 
ing the experiment a failure, he thinks 
it will be carried on by the Amherst boys 
who have known it. His closing words 
are: “The Idea, in the moment of its per- 
ishing out of an institution, was reincar- 
nated in the souls and bodies of several 
hundred young men, where it will live 
and work and bring forth good fruit an 
hundredfold.” This reviewer, heartily in 
sympathy with Dr. Meiklejohn, confesses 
to an emotion compounded of sorrow and 
satisfaction, and lying not far from tears, 
as he reads this book and contemplates 
this seeming failure. If a new edition of 
this book is called for, certain obvious 


anisprints should be corrected, e.g., inter- 


fore, p. 32; it for of, p. 76; grammer, p. 
77; and babling, p. 134. ©. F. 


A Superb Portrait 

A Curn or Souns. By May Sinclair. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Miss Sinclair has done nothing finer 
than A Cwre of Souls. Her lucid and dis- 
tinguished prose is nowhere shown to bet- 
ter advantage than in her study of the 
Reverend Canon Clement Pureell Cham- 
berlain, who “cared for nothing in this 
world but his own peace.” With crisp, 
ironic strokes she pictures the soul (God 
save the mark!) of this sleek churchman, 
—the incarnation of consummate selfish- 
ness,—and with delicate malice sets forth 
the “thick content’ of his life. A superb 
portrait by an artist in words. 


New 


WwW. J. G 


Shirt-Sleeves to Shirt-Sleeves 


Tue INVERTED PyrRAMID. By Bertrand W. 
Sinclair. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00, 

Through the outstanding ability of 
several generations the Norquay family 
has built up a tremendous fortune, which 
comes down intact to the fifth generation, 
three sons and a daughter. The fortune 
of the family becomes involved,.and to re- 
deem the family honor the timber of the 
great tract of land which constitutes the 
estate must be cut. The youngest son, in 
spite of a bad heart trouble, takes charge 
of the cutting and at the end the indebted- 
ness is wiped out, but the family is left 
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practically penniless. It has taken them 
five generations, rather than the tradi- 
tional three, to pass from shirt-sleeves to 
shirt-sleeves. But shirt-sleeves have one 
advantage: they give a man room to swing 
his arms. The book ends with a note of 
hopefulness. The family fortunes have to 
be rebuilt, but they must begin with the 
amassing of inner wealth rather than ma- 
terial riches. Tic AT 
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house and live for the next five years, 
obtaining a complete life story of the 
elephant from birth to old age and death. 
It is the most ambitious motion-picture 
project ever attempted. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with valuable photo- 
graphs taken on the spot. No lover of 
the real wild can afford to miss this work. 
It is the real thing, a valuable contribu- 
tion to the world’s knowledge of the 
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god “Mythra” (pp. 77, 78) was not so 
spelled. On page 79 the Greek “Codex 
Sinaiticus” seems to be confused with the 
Sinaitic Syriac version. Such comments 
might be multiplied; in so unpretentious 
a work they have not much significance. 
As has been remarked about a more 
famous and perhaps no less faulty “Out- 


line,” a crude sketch of a horse may be 
wrong in every line, yet as a whole give 


In Camera Trails in Africa are many fine illustrations like this of the zebras drinking from a sun-gilded pool _ 


The Wild Life of Africa 


CAMBPRA TRAILS IN AFRICA. By Martin John- 
son. New York and London: The Century 
Company. $4.00. 

Martin Johnson is one of the big out- 
standing figures in the taking of moving 
pictures of wild life in different parts 
of the world, especially in remote and 
out-of-the-way lands. All who have been 
privileged to see his superb moving pic- 
tures of wild life will want to read 
Camera Trails in Africa, in which he 
tells of many thrilling adventures with 
elephants, rhinoceroses, water buffalos, 
lions, leopards, hyenas, zebras, giraffes, 
and other denizens of British East Africa. 
His constant companion was his intrepid 
little wife, Osa, to whom he dedicates his 
book, and whom he affectionately calls 
“the best little pal a man ever had.” Read- 
ing this book, one gets a vivid picture of 
a little-known section of Africa,—its wild 
and semi-wild peoples and its gigantic 
fauna, survivals from a former age when 
such life-forms roamed over all the earth. 
The last chapter, entitled “Lake Para- 
dise,” tells of a beauty spot far in the 
interior, known to but few, the abode of 
large herds of enormous elephants. Mr. 
Johnson and his wife are already back 
there, where they intend to build a log 


wild life of the African continent,—wild 
creatures, many of which are doomed to 
speedy extinction. M. B. T. 


Faulty, but Useful 


OUTLINE OF THE Bripie, By Cyril Wyche. 
Nashville, Venn.: The Bibliophile Company. 
$1.00. 


Rey. Cyril Wyche of Nashville, after 
early associations with evangelical Chris- 
tianity, has found his place in the 
Unitarian ministry. He is profoundly con- 
scious, as a Unitarian, of the vast sig- 
nificance of the Bible, rightly understood, 
in the religious development of our world. 
For the multitudes of unlearned Chris- 
tians, especially in. his own part of the 
world, who do not and cannot read what 
modern critical scholarship says about 
the Bible, he has prepared this modest 
and technical little book. It is “the 
Bible at a single glance.” No reader 
could be so untaught as to fail to find 
it clear. Readers for whom it is not 
intended will find it too modest and un- 
technical, Scholars will seek and find 
statements open to critical question. There 
are errors to correct, such as “Proberbs” 
(p. 11). King Herod was not exactly “the 
Roman ruler’ (p. 50), nor was Pontius 
Pilate a “king” (p. 80). The Persian 


a genuine idea to the novice of what 
a horse looks like. This book is for 
novices; it keeps to its purpose, and it 
is cordially to be hoped that large num- 
bers of novices will read it. It will be 
to their very great profit. Cy RF eS 


Tabloid Reviews 


Can Wr Finn Gop? By Arthur B. Patten. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $1.60. 

This is a suggestive book by a success- 
ful pastor, a book which is called in its 
sub-title, “The New Mysticism.” It is an 
elaboration of the thesis that God is to 
be found where He finds us: in our sense 
of duty, in our sentiment of love, in all 
the higher and nobler interests and ideals 
of our life. Here is the point of contact 
between the human and the divine. A 
book full of the wisdom that springs from 
a mind versed in psychology and philoso- 
phy and mysticism, blended together in 
sanity. y 


Tun REASON oF FartH. By Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling. The Abingdon Press. 


A useful mediating book between strict: 


orthodoxy and liberalism: It moves within 
the realm of theological terms and vocabu- 
lary, and dismisses a great system of mod- 
ern philosophy in one short paragraph, 


a 
a 
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Marcia’s Belated May-baskets 
MARGARET HILL 


“Mother,” said Marcia, the first day 
she was propped up with pillows in the 
wicker. steamer-chair on the sunny sleep- 
ing-porch after her accident of a broken 
leg, “Mother, may I have a big tray to 
hold in my lap, and some old candy boxes 
to cover with that crépe paper in my 
desk drawer, and scissors and paste, and 
all the things I need to make my May- 
baskets ?”” 

“Of course—nothing easier,” agreed 
Mother, happy to give her “patient pa- 
tient,” as she proudly called Marcia, em- 
ployment for ten nimble fingers which 
delighted in being busy. “But how about 
filling them? Will some of your friends 
fill them for you?” 

“They would,’ Marcia assured her, “but 
I want to fill them myself.” 

“And I wish you could,’ said Mother, 
with a look at the plaster-cast leg 
stretched straight out in the long chair, 
“but you know it’s still some time be- 
fore we get to the crutch stage, and even 
if you were on crutches, it would be too 
far to go to the meadow and hillside for 
windflowers and crowfoot violets. Sup- 
pose I go for you, and you fill the baskets, 
and we'll have them hung on May-day 
door-knobs at crack of day.” 

Marcia, busy snipping the crépe paper 
which Mother had brought, shook her 
head. “T’ll fill them with something else 
this year,” she said. “There are lots 
of later flowers, aren’t there? Flowers, 
once they begin, all summer? And you 
just said you’d gather some for me. Could 
we drive out in the country after some 
when my leg can drive? And could there 
be passengers on the back seat—any- 
body I wanted?” 

“We'll go flower-picnicking as many 
times as you like, with as many passen- 
gers as the car will hold, and with as 
much luncheon as will feed the passen- 
gers,’ Mother promised. ‘And nobody’ll 
be gladder than I when my ‘patient pa- 
tient’s’ leg can go motoring.” 

Marcia was instantly busy with her 
own mental arithmetic problems. “Miss 
Downing, and Tommy Jordan, and Mr. 
Peters, and Esther Blake, and Mrs. Gray” 
— she counted on one finger after another. 

“Those are your ‘regular-special’ bas- 
kets,” said Mother, using Marcia’s own 
term for the baskets that never failed, 
however other recipients might vary. 
“How many others?” : 

“Miss Downing and Mrs. Gray can go, 
one trip, and Mr, Peters and Tommy and 
Esther can all three go, one trip. That 
makes two trips. How may others? Oh, 
there won't be any others this year,— 
just my ‘regular-specials.’ Guess they'll 
be s’prised! Guess they all think a 
broken leg means no baskets from me, 
don’t you? Don’t you s’pose Daddy would 
hang them? He’s always out in the gar- 
den when the sun comes up, in summer. 

_He would, wouldn’t he? Tl ask him 
to-night.” 


“Some time since he hung May-baskets, 
but I’m sure he hasn’t forgotten how,” 
said Mother, hopefully. “But ’way back 
at the beginning of this talk I thought 
you said you were going to fill the baskets 
with something else this year?” 

“Course,” said Marcia, with her usual 
air of vast surprise when Mother failed 
to read her thoughts. “I am. I’m going 
to write notes. .Oh, and if you go down- 
stairs, will you bring me up some of my 
very own note-paper, with my ‘nitials 
at the top? You know, the box Aunt 
Helen sent me for my birthday.” 

Later in the afternoon, after a stray 
ealler had gone, Mother went upstairs to 
find Marcia tucking the last note into 
Mr. Peters’ gay yellow May-basket. ‘There 
—that’s the last one,” sighed Marcia, con- 
tentedly. ‘And there’re all just alike 
‘cept the beginnings, and you’d better 
read one, to be sure it’s all right.” 

Mother read: 

“Dear Mr, Peters—t1 can’t fill your May- 
basket with wild flowers this year, because 
my leg broke. By the time it’s well, the 
Mayflowers I usually put in your basket will 
be gone; so ’stead of them will you please 
come to drive some day with my mother and 
me, and we'll take our lunch, my mother says, 
and maybe if we drove close enough to the 
flowers you could help fill your own basket— 
that is, if you think it would be fun. Your 
friend, - Marcia.” 


“T know better now how it feels not 
to walk, the way Mr. Peters hasn’t, much, 
for ten years, he says,” she said soberly 
and lucidly, though not with faultless 
grammar. 

“T think every one of your ‘regular- 
specials’ would ten times rather help fill 
the May-basket with later flowers than 
have a ready-filled basket hung on the 
door,” said Mother, as soberly. “I never 
thought of it.” 

“My old plaster leg made me think 
of it,’ said Marcia, rapping it with her 
pencil as she spoke. “Is Nora making 
chocolate frosting?” 

As a personal answer, Nora herself 
appeared at the door, carrying two pans 
of fudge. “To help out your May-baskets 
with,” said kind Nora. “Just so there'll 
be something sweet, even if it isn’t 
flowers.” 

Marcia’s plans all came true, to the 
letter. Two happy picnics in the late 
spring left joyous memories with all of 
Marcia’s cherished ‘“regular-specials,” 
every one of whom delightedly filled the 
May-basket Marcia had hung by proxy. 

Tommy, a member of the second pic- 
nic, was the last passenger to be care- 
fully helped out at his own door. Half- 
way home, Marcia, on the front seat with 
Mother, broke the silence. “You'd think 
they must have talked it over, the way 
every one said the same thing.” 

“You mean giving away,’— 
Mother. 

“Just what each one said, on both 
picnics,” said Marcia. 

“Whom is Tommy giving his to?” asked 
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busy, 


The Song in the Storm 


It rains, but on a dripping bough 
A little bird sings clear and sweet,— 
1 think he knows not why nor how, 
Hxcept that with his slender feet 
He feels dear Nature’s pulses beat. 


The wind, uprising, stirs the tree, 
And fast with silver tears it weeps; 
The little bird more cheerily 
Pipes with his tender throat, and keeps 
His faith in sunshine, tho’ it sleeps. 
—James Buckham, 


Sentence Sermon 


Faith shall teach us courage still, 
And love shall guide us on to Thee, 
—Thomas W. Higginson. 


Mother, a picture of the gallant little 
figure on crutches in her eyes. 

“YT don’t know his name,” said Marcia. 
“Some boy in his block who can’t even 
go on crutches. Has to sit in a wheel- 
chair. He couldn’t wait to get the flowers 
to him. And Wsther sent hers off to a 
little girl in the next street, and Mr. 
Peters said some old man he knows hasn't 
picked columbines for years, and he sent 
him his whole bunch. Miss Downing and 
Mrs. Gray, too. No, I don’t know the 
ones they sent their flowers to. I’ve 
never seen them, I mean. Yes, I know 
where they all live. Why do you s’pose 
they every one of them thought it was 
more fun to give their flowers away than 
keep them?’ Marcia sounded happy but 
mystified. 

“Tt’s fun we know now where they 
all live, isn’t it? Belated May-baskets 
for us, hereafter!’ said Mother, jubi- 
lantly. “Why they all thought so2” she 
added after a moment’s quiet. “They 
are not the first to have thought so.” 

[All rights reserved] 


ae 
Why Song Sparrow Sings 


MARIAN WILLARD 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Song Sparrow were 
very busy indeed. Five hungry 
babies and a house to look after was 
quite enough to keep Mrs. Song Sparrow 
busy, while Mr. Song Sparrow went flying 
over Pleasant Meadows, and the Grove of 
Pleasant Shadows, to find grubs and 
worms enough to feed five hungry babies, 
his wife, and himself. 

One day, when all the hungry children 
were chattering for their breakfast, Mr. 
Song Sparrow came flying home with some- 
thing in his beak that wasn’t a grub or a 
worm or a weed seed. It was a command 
from the Queen of the Sunshine Fairies! 
And it commanded all the birds to ap- 
pear at the Grove of Pleasant Shadows 


“at daybreak on the morning of the next 


new.moon, to see which of all the feathered 
tribe should have the honor of being called 
the Queen of Song. The invitation itself 
was lovely,—written on a wild-rose petal, 
bound with the silver ribbon of a cobweb, 
sealed with wax from the honey-bee’s hive, 
and finished with a tassel of silk from 
the milkweed pod. All the baby Song 
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Sparrows chirped with glee as they saw 
the shining tassel swing as their father 
and mother read the invitation. 

“We can’t sing,” said Mr. Song Sparrow. 
“None of the sparrow family can sing.” 


“But we must go,” answered Mrs. Song 


Sparrow softly; “we must obey the com- 
mand of the Queen of the Sunshine 
Fairies.” ’ 

So Mr. and Mrs. Song Sparrow planned 
to go to the concert, although all that 
either Mr. or Mrs. Song Sparrow ever tried 
to do was to sing. a little song to the 
baby Sparrows, safe in their nests at 
night. 

By the next morning all the birds had 
received their invitations, and you should 
have heard the music ringing happily 
through the Grove of Pleasant Shadows. 
Mrs. Thrush, Mr. Catbird, and Mrs. Oriole 
practiced all the trills they knew. Funny 
old Dr. Crow flapped to the top of the 
tallest pine and tried to sing “Caw-caw,” 
so that it sounded like a real tune. He 
practiced all the morning before he found 
out that he could not sing even one caw 
that any one wanted to listen to. 

Mrs. Song Sparrow said to her husband, 
“There are so many birds who will try for 
the prize, I think that we had better 
not try at all. We can’t get any reward 
for our singing, for we can’t sing.” 

“No,” answered Mr. Song Sparrow, “we 
can’t sing. Not one of us sparrows can 
sing, but maybe we ean help the ones 
who can, to sing even better, and in that 
way we'll play a small part.” ; 

So Mr. and Mrs. Song Sparrow spent 
no time practicing, but hunted food for 
their hungry babies and watched and 
listened to know what the other birds 
were doing. 

Mr. Blue Jay said: “I am sure to get 
the prize, because no one else has so 
strong a voice as I. When I sing, no one 
else can be heard. I am sure to be called 
the greatest singer of all the birds.” 

Mrs. Bluebird flew anxiously about, and 
said to every bird who had time to listen 
to her: “Oh dear, oh dear, I can’t leave 
my family to go to the concert. Oh dear, 
ob dear.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Song Sparrow fed their 
babies while all the rest of the birds pre- 
pared to sing at the festival. The day 
before the concert the birds began to ar- 
rive. Miss Nightingale arrived early, 
She was so fine a singer that she felt 
sure she had a chance of winning the 
prize, and she needed time to rest before 
she sang. 

“Glad you're here,” chirped Mr. Song 
Sparrow. ‘Now here is a nice quiet place 
for you to rest before you sing to-morrow 
morning.” The Song Sparrow babies, 
snugly put to bed, promised to be very 
still and listen to the songs of all the 
birds in the early morning. 

Queer old Mr. Whippoorwill and Judge 
Owl traveled at night. Song Sparrow 
found a nice place for Whippoorwill, deep. 
in the Piney Grove, and Mr. Owl found 
a nice dark hole ready for him to rest 
in. “Glad you’re here. Glad you're here,” 
chirped the busy little Song Sparrows. 

Mr. Song Sparrow found a nice place 
for Mrs. Oriole to swing her nest while 
she sang before the Queen, Next, she 
heard Mrs. Bluebird call toher. Mrs. Blue- 


The Christian Register 
April Pearls 


JANET GARGAN 

April holds a brimming cup 

And spills her rain-pearls over 
Little shy things springing up— 

Like buttercups and clover! 
Bare brown trees in street and square 

Welcome the April showers— 
Spring’s bright garb they too will wear, 

Her green with fringing flowers. 
Dripping wayside woods rejoice 

In April’s cup, full brimming— 
All the earth things lift a voice, 

Their resurrection hymning. 


& 


bird, caught by the foot in a tangle of 
eatbrier, could not free herself. Mrs. 
Song Sparrow rescued her and she flew 
away with a sweet “Thank you, thank you, 
thank you.’ Then Mrs. Song Sparrow 
heard a soft flutter of wings and turning 
saw the littlest fairy of all crying, “Dear, 
dear, oh dear me!” 

“What in the world has happened to 
you?” asked Mrs. Song Sparrow. 

“Dear me, dear me, I’m caught, and I 
ean’'t get away.” : 

Sure enough, she was caught. Her long 
golden hair and her skirt. of gossamer 
were caught by the sharp thorns of the 
brier bush so that she could not move, 
despite the fluttering of her bright wings. 

“I asked Mrs. Bluebird to help me, but 
she flew away to her little ones. I asked 
Mr. Catbird to help me, but he was sing- 
ing so loud that he could not hear me 
call. Do you think that you can help 
me?” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” Said Mrs. Song Sparrow, 
“I know I can,” and she tugged and 
pulled at the sharp thorns with her sharp 
little bill till the little fairy flew away 
with a flash of her wings to join the 
other Sunshine Fairies in Pleasant 
Meadows. 

Then Mrs. Song Sparrow flew busily 
about to find a nice safe hole for little 
Mrs. Bluebird’s babies to nest in while 
their mother went to the concert. 

Early next morning every bird flew to 
the Grove of Pleasant Shadows. Mr. 
Srow flapped heavily to the top of the 
tallest pine tree. Little Miss Humming- 
bird, who neyer sings, perched in the 
heart of a morning-glory, looking more 
like a fairy than a bird. 

When Queen of the Sunshine Fairies ar- 
rived on a golden sunbeam, she _ said, 
“This morning we are to honor the bird 
who will be our Queen of Song. I, with 
my court, will decide. We will hear the 
concert.” She waved her wand and the 
birds began to sing. 

Mrs. Thrush sang a song clear and deep 
as a ‘cello’s notes. Mrs. Catbird sang a 
jolly song and wove into it the notes.of 
all the birds. Mrs. Robin sang a gay, 
saucy song that ended in a whistle. Mrs. 
English Sparrow tried to sing and failed. 
Then Miss Nightingale sang a lovely song 
of strange lands beyond mighty rivers. 
One by one they sang before the Queen. 
Long after the sun was up, the Grove of 
Pleasant Shadows rang with their music. 

At the end, the Queen of the Sunshine 
Fairies said: “I have listened with great 
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pleasure to your music. It is not easy to 
decide which bird sings the sweetest song. 
The Sparrow family has not been a family 
of singers. Yet the other evening as I 
flew by the Song Sparrow’s nest in tbe 
twilight I heard Mrs. Song Sparrow sing- 
ing the sweetest of lullabies to her babies. 
I wish now to have all the birds hear 
Mrs. Song Sparrow sing.” 

Poor little Mrs. Song Sparrow was so 
frightened that as she hopped to the foot 
of a little cedar tree and opened her mouth 
to sing, no song came. é 

“Oh no,” said.the Queen, “you must sit 
high, where all can hear your song. Hop 
to the top of this cedar and sing to us all.” 

Mrs. Song Sparrow, more frightened 
than ever, tried twice, but not one note 
could she sing. ; 

Then the little fairy who was caught 
in the briers raised her wand, and Mrs. 
Song Sparrow sang. Instead of the 
lullaby, out rushed the words that she 
had been saying all day: “Glad, glad, 
glad, glad you all are here! Glad, glad, 
glad you all are here!” It was the hap- 
piest, jolliest, most rollicking tune any- 
body ever heard. Clearer and clearer 
grew the words, sweeter and sweeter grew 
the tones. Little Mrs. Song Sparrow sat 
on the tiptop of that little tree, in plain 
sight of all the birds, and made the 
Grove of Pleasant Shadows ring,—‘Glad, 
glad, glad! Glad you all are here!” 

Presently the Queen of the Sunshine 
Fairies raised her wand and every one 
was still. “I give a laurel leaf to Miss 
Nightingale, and declare her the Queen 
of Song.” Miss Nightingale flew up to 
receive her prize and took the laurel leaf 
in her bill. 

“T have something more to say,’ the 
Queen went on. “Mrs. Song Sparrow has 
not been too busy to help us all. As a 
reward I give to all Song Sparrows the 
gift of song above all sparrows. Always 
will they sing a song of joy!” 

So that is why, in every month of the 
year, you may hear the song sparrows, 
sitting at the tiptop of a little tree, sing- 
ing a song of joy. 

“Glad, glad, glad! 
here!” ‘ 


Glad you all are 
[All rights reserved] 


George Washington Says 

“Let us with caution indulge the sup- 
position that morality can be maintained 
without religion. 

“Whatever may be conceded to the in- 
fluence of refined education on minds of 
peculiar, structure, reason and experience 
forbid us to expect that national morality 
ean prevail in exclusion of religious 
principles.” 


An Appreciative American 


Mr. Wesley Jordan, a farmer of Lan- 
caster, Ohio, died recently at the age of 
seventy-five, leaving a will, and an estate 
valued at $16,000. After providing for his 
funeral expenses he wills that the re- 
mainder of his money shall be paid to 
the Treasurer of the United States, “to 
which government I owe a great debt of 
gratitude for the privilege of life, liberty, 


-and the pursuit of happiness under the 


Stars and Stripes.” 
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Mr. Williams on Extended Lecture Tour 


Intrusted with message from Labor by Premier MacDonald 


_ Before Rey. T. Rhondda Williams, noted 
liberal Congregational minister of Brigh- 
ton, England, and English correspondent 
of Tue Register, left for America, 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, Labor Premier of 
Britain, wrote a letter intrusting him with 
a message of good-will from the Labor 
party. The letter, written on the Prime 
Minister’s official stationery, at 10 Downing 
Street, London, and bearing the British 
Coat of Arms, has been given to THE 
Reeister for publication. It reads as 
follows: 


My dear Rhondda Williams, 

I am very glad to take the opportunity 
of your visit to America to commission 
you to assure your audiences that nothing 
would please the Labour Party more than 
that, when it leaves office, it has drawn 
the American people closer to the British 
people, not for the purpose of sharing 
in the wealth of the world, but as partners 
in establishing peace and good-will upon 
earth, and of teaching men by experience 
that moral categories are more powerful 
in government than their more pushful 
mundane rivals. 

I hope you are to have a good time, and 
that as the result of your interpretation of 
us America will both understand and like 
us better. . 

; Yours very sincerely, 

- J. Ramsay MAcDonatp. 


Rey. T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS, 
Brighton, England. 


Mr. Williams began his American speak- 
ing tour with a lecture on the program 
of Visitation Week of the Harvard Theo- 
logical School, April 24, on “Changing 
Religious Conditions in England.” On the 
following Sunday morning he preached 
at services in the church of St. Mark’s-in- 
the-Bouwerie, New York City, and that 
evening at a union service in Montclair, 
N.J. On April 29 he spoke at a luncheon 
of the Foreign Policy Association in New 
York City. : 

A preaching engagement in Philadelphia, 
Pa., on the first Sunday in May and an 
address that evening before the Society of 
Friends at Germantown, Pa., will open 
Mr. Williams’s schedule for this month. 
Other May appointments are as follows: 
May 5, Ministerial Association, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 11 a.m.; May 6, Hungry Club, Pitts- 
burgh, 1 p.m.; May 7, Duquesne Club, Pitts- 
burgh; May 9, Federation of Churches, 
Rochester, N.Y.; May 10, Federation of 
Churches, Cleveland, Ohio; May 11, South 
Congregational Church, Chicago, Ill, 11 
A.M.; the Adult Club, Orchestra Hall, 
8 p.m.; May 13, Mid-Day Lunch Club, 
Springfield, Ill.; May 18, Eliot Congrega- 
tional Church, Newtonville, Mass., morn- 
ing service; May 20,.Annual Meeting of 
the Amerieati Unitarian Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; May 25, Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, morning service; May 27, 
Seaman’s Church Institute, Philadelphia, 
-Pa.; May 28, Commencement address, 
Hartford Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Williams’s June engagements will 
include the morning service at the First 
Baptist Church in Providence, R.I.; June 


1, the Providence Y. M. GC. A. that after- 
noon; the morning and yesper services, 
at 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. respectively, at 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Chureh in 
New York City for two Sundays, June 8 
and 15; the Commencement address of 


REV. T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 
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the Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., June 
14; and services at the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Washington, D.C., June 
22 and 29. He will sail for England on 
the Mauretania, July 2. 


Children’s Mission 
in Diamond Jubilee 
The Children’s Mission to Children, in 
Boston, Mass., organized and maintained 
by Unitarians for service to children of 


-any race or faith, is celebrating the com- 


pletion of its seventy-fifth year of activ- 
ity. Although the Mission was originally 
financed by contributions from the children 
of Unitarian church schools, its work has 
grown so that it has become increasingly 
necessary for the “grown-ups” to add 
their larger contributions, in order to 
support, not only the general service to 
children, but also the special work for 
little cripples and others from the hospital, 
—a work that is performed by no other 
agency. 

A moving-picture entertainment of spe- 
cial interest to boys and girls, proceeds of 
which will be contributed to the Mission, 
will be given Saturday, May 10, at 10.30 
A.M., in Tremont Temple, Boston. Harry C. 
Ostrander will give a Travelogue, “Chil- 
dren of the World and their Animal 
Friends,” illustrated with 7,000 feet of 
motion pictures, most of them in colors. 
Tickets are on sale at the box office at 
fifty cents to $1.50. In addition, many 
Unitarian churches are sending the pro- 
ceeds of bridge and Mah Jongg parties 
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conducted Children’s Mission Week, April 
19-26, to the Mission as a Diamond Jubilee 
gift. 

During the past ten years, the Chil- 
dren’s Mission to Children rendered service 
to more than 7,000 needy and under- 
privileged children. Approximately 700 
boys and girls were reached during the 
year ending May 1, 1924. In ealling at- 
tention to the urgent need for more ade- 
quate financing, officers of the Mission 
point out that in former years the Mission 
was reaching some 1,100 children each 
year, but that, with the increased cost 
of living and the lack of financial means 
to keep up with the increasing demands 
on the agency, such a deficit was being 
incurred that the work had to be re- 
stricted to a scale within the means avail- 
able. 


Dr. Simons is Speaker 
at N.Y. League Meeting 


Dr. Minot Simons was the speaker at 
the annual meeting of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women held at Plain- 
field, N.J., April 4. He gave an address 
on “Where Minds are Made.” 

Among the reports presented at the 
meeting was that of the social service 
committee, which contained a petition to 
Congress for a constitutional amendment 
prohibiting child labor. The League yoted 
to forward the petition to Washington, 
signed by the president and the secretary. 
Mrs. Nash outlined the plans for the 
publicity booth at the Woman’s Activities 
Exhibit to be held in September at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. 


“Elijah” to be Presented 


The Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches is sponsoring the presentation 
at the Boston Opera House, May 16, 17, 
18, of the opera “Elijah,” with choruses 
aggregating 1,000 singers, and 300 per- 
formers. 

Both the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
and the Young People’s Religious Union 
are helping to advertise the production 
throughout Boston and suburban towns 
where Unitarian churches exist, and some 
of the Unitarian young people are taking 
part in the acting chorus. The Boston 
public-school children, under the direction 
of Boston’s musical director, John O'Shea, 
will partly fill one of the large galleries 
and sing at intervals. “Elijah” has been 
adapted for opera by Mr. William Dodd 
Chenery of Springfield, Ill., who has been 
presenting Bible operas for thirty years. 
He is training the dramatic chorus. 

Because of the need for hearty co-opera- 
tion by all religious agencies if “Elijah” 
is to have the influence and power for 
good it should have, all who wish well for 
this venture are invited to come, and to 
pass the word along to other music lovers. 
Orders for seats sent to 4 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass., Greater Boston Federation 
of Churches, will be filled in the order of 
arrival. 

The principal singers in “Blijah” will 
be Wellington Smith, in the title rdle, 
Rulon Y. Robison, Mrs. Alvan T. Fuller, 
Mrs. May Van De Mark, Clara Willius, 
and Nora Frances Burns. 
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Annual Meetings Review Year’s Progress 
Elect officers and plan greater work 


Boston, Mass. (Bulfinch Place Church). 
—Reports were made by Joseph Jones, 
secretary, O. A. McMurdie, treasurer, Miss 
Jones for the Sunday-school, Mrs. Eliot 
for the Alliance, Mr. Haskell for the Lay- 
men’s League Chapter, Miss E. Harris 
for the Winkley Guild, and Mr. Eliot for 
the church. ae" ‘ 

The treasurer reported total receipts 
of $2,154.69, and a balance of $7.84. Spe- 
cial collections for Children’s Mission, 
Japanese Relief, and the Near East 
amounted to $121.04. Mr. Eliot reported 
Sunday-school expenditures, $375.30 ; 
amounts raised and expended by Lend a 
‘Hand clubs as follows: Eliot Cirele, 
$131.46; Comfort Carriers, $94.40; May 
Club, $150; John Howard, $117.85; Mil- 
dred Ellis Club, $22.65; Christopher R. 
Eliot, $16.50. The Alliance has contrib- 
uted $165 for denominational interests, 
and about $140 for this church. -The sum- 
mer playroom, the vacation house, out- 
ings, the Christmas tree, neighborhood 
work, Friendly -Services, Our Work, rep- 
resent expenditures of about $1,500, for 
which the church is indebted to the 
Tuckerman Cirele, the Social Service 
Council of Unitarian Women, and other 
sources. 

The total number of names on the 
church book is 228, and the total number 
of persons connected with the church.and 
its activities is approximately 1,000. 

The choice of officers and committees 
for the coming year was as follows: 
Secretary, Joseph Jones; treasurer, O. A. 
McMurdie; committee on hospitality, 
Francis Haskell, Miss Helen G. Green, 
Miss Ida Carlson, Miss Mary Shackford, 
and Hobart McConnell; committee on 
church suppers: Mrs. Carlson, Mrs. Hine, 
Mrs. Shackford, Miss Rogers, and Miss 
Jones, with the following helpers: Mary 
Shackford, Ethel Leavens, Dolly Ellicott, 
Blizabeth Harris, Barbara Harris, and 
Gladys Leavens. After the business meet- 
ing a devotional service was held. 

DepHAM, Mass.—The minister’s report 
showed increased vitality and interest in 
all departments. The largest budget in 
the history of the church was successfully 
met during the past year, with a balance 
in the treasury. Forty-eight new mem- 


bers were reported for the year, the 
largest accession for many years. The 


average attendance during the year was 
122, an increase of ten per cent. over the 
average for last year; and during recent 
months the average has risen to 1387. 

The church elected a new deacon and 
trustee, Frederick W. Stuart, Jr. The 
new parish committee consists of 
Charles E. Russell, John Fisher, and 
Nathaniel Harris. 

Two important committees were ap- 
pointed,—one to consider the further ex- 
tension of the church work, and the other 
to consider the reorganization of the 
chureh and parish and a possible merging 
of the two old societies into a single body. 

GARDNER, Mass.—Increased attendance 
and improved finances in every depart- 


ment of church activity, with the doub- 
ling of all benevolences, were reported. 
The minister’s. salary was _ increased. 
Harrison Greenwood was re-elected presi- 
dent of the society and Lewis A. Wright, 
clerk, a position he has filled for thirty- 
eight years. The other officers elected 
were: Treasurer, Ernest L. Kendall: ex- 
ecutive committee, Charles R. Dewey, 
Harry. Ireland, Mrs. I. Thomas French, 
Marcus N. Wright, Arthur Hartwell. 

MEDFIELD, Mass.—Reports of all depart- 
ments showed the chureh to be in a thriv- 
ing condition. The annual budget was 
increased by $500. It was voted to paint 
the church and parsonage. Twelve per- 
sons joined the church during the year. 
The minister, Rev. Manly .B. Townsend, 
gave a report on progress made and out- 
lined plans for the future. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Moderator, 
Patrick H. Leahy; treasurer, EB. J. Keyon; 
collector, Charles F. Allen; parish com- 
mittee, L. W. Wheeler, Frank A. Day, and 
Orion Wight; clerk, Alden H. Wheeler. 

Metrose, Mass.—The report of the so- 
ciety showed much activity and growth. 
The treasurer reported the finances in 
good condition. The proposed changes in 
the by-laws were made by unanimous vote 
and put into effect at once. The officers 
chosen were as follows: Moderator, Al- 
mond H. Smith; clerk, George G. Dear- 
born; treasurer, Charles H. Woodbury, 
these being ewz-oficio members of the 
standing committee. Other members of 
the committee: Alfred H. Downing and 
Cyrus E. Peirce for three years, George L. 
Davis and Arthur N. Howe for two years, 
Fred M. Goss and Malcolm D. Barrows 
for one year. 

Newton, Mass. (Channing Church).— 
It was announced that, through the gen- 
erosity of Mr. and Mrs. Oliver M. Fisher, 
this church is the recipient of a gift of 
bonds amounting to $5,000, as a perma- 
ment fund in memory of their daughter, 
Olive Campbell Fisher, who died in 1900. 
It was also made known that, as one 


of the residuary legatees under the will. 


of Mrs. Mary L. White, the church has 
received cash and securities amounting 
to more than $5,000. This is the largest 
single bequest the church has ever had. 

In addition to the customary reports 
from the senior organizations, the Lend 
a Hand Club of girls from ten to twelve 


years was reported by its secretary, Mar-- 


garet Webber; the Junior Alliance by its 
president, Miss Helen Moore; and that 
from the recently organized Channing 
Guild was read by Miss Harriet Murray. 
These young people are all much inter- 
ested in the preparation of a new chapel 
from one of the small rooms in the parish 
house, which will provide a place suitable 
for small meetings, for private weddings, 
funerals, or other services. The young 
people have enthusiastically done much 
of the work themselves in getting it ready 
for the decorators, and are now through 


their several organizations busily engaged _ 


in activities for earning money to help 
meet the expense. 
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The new year opens with the church free 
from debt. The appropriations for the com- 
ing year made at the meeting amounted 
to $10,575, including an increase of salary 
for the minister, Rev. Chester A. Drum- 
mond. The following officers were 
elected: Clerk, Herbert: Stebbins; treas- 
urer and collector, Robert D. Holt; stand- 
ing committee, Arthur W. Blakemore 
(chairman), Liverus W. Howe, William 8. 
Ball, Mrs. Joseph N. Palmer, and Julius 
Hollander; trustees, Fred W. Stone,  Oli- 
ver M. Fisher, and Charles A. Clarke; 
deacons, Bruce R. Ware, Frank H. Burt, 
Alvin L. Bailey, and Miss Nellie N. Cole. 

Mrs. Palmer, the retiring president of 
the Channing Branch of The Alliance, who 
succeeds Mrs. Sidney Peterson on the 
standing committee, was presented with 
a gold wrist~vatch by members of the 
Alliance upon the eve of her sailing for 
Europe on March 15, as a token of affec- 
tion and appreciation of her many and 
unusual services for The Alliance and the 
church. 

New Beprorp, 
were: Assessors, George W. Alden, 
George H. Batchelor; treasurer, James P. 
Francis; clerk, David W. Beaman. ; 

New York Crry (All Souls).—The so- 
ciety elected the following trustees: Mrs. 
William Herbert, George R. Bishop, and 
Francis Rogers, for three years; R. C. 
Neuendorffer, for one year; deacons, 
Charles H. Strong, Alexander V. Fraser, 
and Sandford D. Foot; clerk of the so- 
ciety, George W. Harris. 

The board of trustees has re-elected 
Laurance I. Neale president and Francis 
Rogers vice-president, and has made the 
following appointments: Ysbrand B. 
Haagsma, treasurer; Elliot S. Benedict, 
secretary; Miss Katharine .W. Sewall, 
chairman charities committee; Mrs. Mal- 
colm Goodridge, chairman parish activi- 
ties committee; Francis Rogers, chairman 
music committee; Miss Caroline Crocker, 
chairman flower and communion commit- 
tee. 

PASADENA, CaLir. (Unitarian: Church). 
—Rev. Bradford Leavitt, minister of the 
church, spoke of the happy interdenomi- 
national relations which made possible 
the holding of the union services now 
being carried on by the Unitarian church 
and the Neighborhood -Church, under his 
ministry. A resolution was adopted ex- 
pressing cordial appreciation of the hos- 
pitality and friendship of the Neighbor- 
hood Church, and instructing the board 
of trustees to report at as early a date 
as possible any plans which may be formu- 
lated for the continuance of the pleasant 
relations now existing between the two 
organizations. 
been effected.] 

The three trustees re-elected were Mrs. 
EK. M. Mumford, Hiram W. Wadsworth, 
and KE. C. Barrett. Reports showing a 
successful year’s work for the church were 
read by Clifford B. Clapp, clerk, and Paul 
Washburn, treasurer. 


After the church meeting, the board of 


trustees met and organized for the year 
by re-electing W. L. Blair as president, 
Clifford B. Clapp, clerk, and Paul Wash- 
burn, treasurer. : : 


Mass.—Officers elected 


[Consolidation has since 
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Success of Sullivan Mission 
at Washington Unprecedented 


Auditorium of new church ts used for fie 
first time 


In attendance, interest aroused, and 
enthusiasm generated, the week at Wash- 
ington, D.O., April 13-20, exceeded all 
other missions held during the two years 
of the Laymen’s League intensive mis- 
sionary campaign. <A total of 7,346 peo- 
ple heard the message of Dr. William L. 
Sullivan. More than twoscore people sig- 
nified their desire to know more of the 
Unitarian message and perhaps to join 
the church. 

The beautiful auditorium of the new 
church on Sixteenth Street was used for 
the first time for Dr. Sullivan's mission 
week. After four years without a church 
home, the members of the Washington 
' congregation welcomed the mission as an 
opportunity to reassert their loyalty to 
the church. Under the leadership of Dr. 
U. G. B. Pierce, the minister of All Souls, 
George A. Ricker and Roland 8. H. Dyar, 
the chairman and yice-chairman of the 
Laymen’s League committee, they gave 
generously of their time and strength to 
the support of the mission. From the 
foundation of the large audiences which 
Dr. Pierce has built up, Dr. Sullivan's 
mission drew men and women 
faiths and of no faith to hear his ser- 
mons, on the fundamentals of Liberal 
Christianity. A fiood of questions came 
to Dr. Sullivan through the question box. 

The mission opened Palm Sunday 
morning, when 1,300 people came to the 
service in Keith’s Theatre. On Sunday 
evening was held the first service in the 
chureh auditorium, which was filled to 
overflowing. On Monday night the Wash- 
ington chapter of the Laymen’s League 
gave a dinner in honor of Dr. Sullivan, 
to which more than one hundred laymen 
of the Washington chapter came, with 
sixteen laymen from the Baltimore chap- 
ter as their guests. At the service that 
night every seat in the church was taken, 
people stood in the aisles, and many were 
refused admittance. Throughout the 
week the interest and enthusiasm grew. 
The morning attendance on Easter Sun- 
day was 2,100. 

Through the mission the new church 
was brought prominently before the peo- 
ple of Washington. The members of the 
ehurch renewed their devotion and de- 
termined to carry on the work with fresh 
zeal. Throughout May, in addition to the 
Sunday morning service, the church will 
hold open house on Sunday afternoons, 
the Alliance will serve tea, and at five 
o'clock a yvesper service will be held in 
the church. 


Rodney Winslow Walch 


Rodney Winslow Walch, formerly Uni- 
tarian minister at Winthrop and Sharon, 
Mass., | died at the Deaconess Hospital, 
Grookline, Mass., March 31, in his sixty- 
fifth year. Mr. Walch had been in charge 
of the Reference Department of the Bos- 
ton Herald and Traveler for the last six- 
teen years, and had formerly worked with 
other Boston newspapers. - 

He studied at the Tufts College Divinity 


of all | 
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School. He was minister of the Unitarian 
church at Winthrop, 1890-91, and at 
Sharon, 1891-93. Active in Masonry, he 


was in line of promotion to Master of. the 
Fourth Estate Lodge in Boston next Octo- 
ber. At the time of his death, his home 
was at 14 Newbury Street, Boston. He is 
survived by his wife and a brother, Rey. 
A. Francis Walch, pastor of the Univer- 
salist church in Augusta, Me. 


RAYMOND HAROLD PALMER 


Rey. Raymond Harold Palmer, who re- 
cently became associate minister with Rev. 
Fred V. Hawley at Unity Church in 
Chicago, Ill., did his preparatory, college, 
and seminary work at William Jewell 
College, Washington University, Meadville 
Theological School, and the University of 
Chicago. He held pastorates in Baptist 
ehurches at O’Fallon, Ill.; Dawn, Mo.; 
Leeton, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, 
Mo. He was ordained at O’Fallon, I11., 
November, 1914. He entered the Unita- 
rian Fellowship in 1923 and was minister 
of Unity Church, Hinsdale, Ill., from 
January 1, 1923, to February 29, 1924 


REV. 


‘San ANTONIO, TExX—Rev. Edward Day, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
is a frequent contributor to standard 
periodicals. His articles have appeared 
in the Semitic Journal, the Open Court, 
and the Journal of the American Library 
Association. Associated with him is Olin 
W. Archer, who has been reading with 
him the Bible in the original tongues, 
and whose thesis on “A Newspaperman’s 
Estimate of the Fourth Gospel”.has been 
published by Haldeman-Julius of Girard, 
Kan. Mr. Day reports that the growth 
of fundamentalism has rendered the 
position of liberal religion in this region 
extremely difficult. Few liberals, he 
says, are willing to come out into the 
open and be known as liberals. Mr. Day, 
who is also librarian at Kelly Field, 
recently sent out a call for more young 
people’s books, which should ‘be sent to 
his address, Box 1085, San Antonio, Tex. 


Members of the congregation of the 
First Unitarian Church in Wilmington, 
Del., are acting as officers, or directors for 
twenty-eight social service organizations 
of the city. 


“mittee on religious education. 


The Beatley Memorial 


Some of the reasons for the enduring recog- 
nition of a noble servant of God 

The plan to raise $10,000 as a memorial 
to Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley and to 
give this fund to the Tuckerman School 
for a scholarship fund ought to command 
the interest of Unitarians everywhere, 
especially in New England. 

Mrs. Beatley gave her services without 


‘stint for years to the help of the church 


in all its branches and to many public 
institutions. When her known service is 
gathered together, it bulks large. Mrs. 
Beatley was a pioneer in the better kind 
of religious education, working out the 
graded plan in her own school and through 
that aiding many other schools. She 
served long on the board of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, always present at 
its meetings and ready for any tasks. She 
frequently volunteered to get money pri- 


vately for purposes for which regular 
means were not available. It was she 
who took from Dr. James Freeman 


Clarke’s sermon the substance of the Five 
Points of Our Faith, which has had such 
a wide and valuable use. She worked hard 
on the committee which developed the first 
graded series of books for the Sunday- 
schools. She suggested there the use of 
the word “Beacon” as a title, since adopted 
more widely. She spoke at conferences 
and institutes and at Alliance meetings. 
She was chairman of the Allianee com- 
She did 
much for the development of the interest 
of religion in the home. Her book “Apples 
of Gold” has been a much-used source of 
religious quotations: She produeed serv- 
ices of worship for regular use and for 
special occasions. 

She was one of the organizers of the , 
committee on moral education. She was 
one of the founders of the Tuckerman 
School, served on its board and in its 
faculty,—a firm believer in trained workers 
for churches. She was active in the 
management of the Children’s Mission, its 
vice-president and later for a time act- 
ing president. She was on the committee 
which developed the system of hospitality 
for those attending the Anniversary Meet- 
ings of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and worked diligently there for a 
number of years. 

And what more shall one say out of 
the abundance of the examples of wise 
and faithful work which this woman did, 
for which almost the only return she re- 
ceived was the joy of service? 

The committee to gather the memorial 
fund is composed of Mrs. Oscar C, Gal- 
lagher, chairman; Mrs. B. Roscoe McAfee, 
executive chairman, Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Milton, Mass., treasurer; Mrs. 
M. Louise Hastings, Dr. Florence Buck, 
Mrs. Edward E. Allen, and Rev. Henry T. 
Secrist. Mrs. Charles G. Ames and Rey. 


BE. A. Horton are honorary members. 


H. T. 8, 


Sarr Lake Crry, Uran.—To co-ordinate 
the seyeral activities of the church, the 
board of trustees has created an executive 
committee composed of heads of church 
departments. 
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Pacific Conference in Triennial Meeting 


Attendance of 300 from twenty-four Coast churches 


Most largely attended of any confer- 
ence meeting ever held on the West Coast, 
the Triennial Sessions of the Pacific 
Coast Conference of Unitarian Churches 
were held in San Francisco, Calif., April 
8, 9, and 10. This conference covers in 
square miles an area larger than that of 
England, France, Germany, Ireland, and 
Belgium combined. Of the twenty-seven 
churches in this conference, twenty-four 
were represented. Nearly 300 delegates 
and visitors registered. 

Preceding the conference sessions a 
ministers’ luncheon and round table con- 
ference were held at Berkeley, Calif., with 
thirty-one ministers present. The lunch- 
eon hosts were the Northern California 
ministers. The round table, held at the 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, was 


conducted by Prof. Wakefield Slaten, 
the general subject being ‘Promotion 


Methods.” 

At the opening session of the Confer- 
ence, Tuesday evening, April 8, in the 
First Unitarian Church, San Francisco, 
Rey. Lewis ©. Carson of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., preached the conference sermon on 
“Present-Day Tendencies in the Unita- 
yian Church.” The service was con- 
ducted by Rey. J. F. Krolfifer of Seattle, 
Wash., and was presided over by Rey. 
Cc. S. S. Dutton of San Francisco. Secre- 
tary Carl B. Wetherell welcomed to the 
Conference thirteen ministers who have 
“settled” on the Coast during the last 
three years. 

Two business sessions were held during 
the Conference. Reports of the treasurer 
and secretary were rendered, and those 
of the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry, the committee on Universalist- 
Unitarian co-operation, and the Pacific 
Unitarian. Resolutions were passed urg- 
ing full official participation by the 
United States in the World Court (passed 
unanimously) and in the League of Na- 
tions (passed two to one); against the 
narcotic evil; favoring the merger of the 
American Unitarian Association with the 
General Conference; commending to the 
churches of the Pacific Conference the 
celebration in 1925 of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the American Unitarian 
Association; and urging that when the 
Conference meets in “sections” next year, 
the programs focus on the life and work 
of the Association. 

Further resolutions asked that an 
executive committee of the Conference be 
formed; announced that the Conference 
went on record as being in favor of out- 
lawing war by rallying to the support of 
all genuine peace movements; and stated 
that such a question as one’s personal 
attitude toward war is a religious ques- 
tion. <A resolution in memory of the late 
Prof. Edwin A. Start was unanimously 
passed. Resolutions were passed urging 
the Coast churches and parents to en- 
courage young men and women to enter 
the ministry and to give full and hearty 
support to the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry. Other resolutions ex- 
pressed gratitude to the hosts of the Con- 


ference, the program committee, and the 
field secretary. 

There was a most impressive Com- 
munion Seryice conducted by Rey. W. G. 
Eliot, Jr., of Portland, Ore., Rev. Brad- 
ford Leavitt of Pasadena, Calif., and Rey. 
C. 8. 8. Dutton of San Francisco. 

Two morning addresses were given. 
One on “The Churches at the Crossroads,” 
by Mr. Eliot, was followed with discus- 
sions by Rey. R. F. Leavens of Berkeley, 
and Rev. Martin Fereshetian of Salem, 
Ore. The other, “Is there a Liberal The- 
ology?” was delivered by Rev. E. B. 
Backus of Los Angeles. Rey. Clarence 
Reed of Oakland discussed points in the 
address. 

The spring meeting of the Northern 
California Associate Alliance was held on 
Wednesday, April 9. Welcome was ex- 
tended by Mrs. W. 8. Duncombe, president 
of the Society for Christian Work of San 
Francisco. Mrs. Annie Peck of Palo Alto 
presided at the luncheon attended by more 
than 200 women. Greetings were brought 
by four National Alliance directors—Mrs. 
Stella A. W. Dwinnell of Victoria, B.C.; 
Mrs. J. J. Harris of Sacramento, Calif.; 
Miss Harriet R. Spalding of Los Angeles, 
Calif.; and Mrs. C. V. Mersereau of San 
Diego, Calif. The central organization of 
The Alliance generously made it possible for 
these directors to attend. Following the 
luncheon and social hour came the public 
meeting of the Associate Alliance, pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Lloyd Baldwin, a vice- 
president of The AThiance. The speakers 
were Mrs. Minna ©. Budlong, field sec- 
retary of The Alliance, and Dr. Samuel 
McChord Crothers of Cambridge, Mass. 

Simultaneously with the Alliance gath- 
ering came the Laymen’s Luncheon, a 
meeting primarily for good-fellowship. 
This was held at the Hotel Bellevue, with 
B. Grant Taylor of San Francisco pre- 
siding. There were sixty-two men pres- 
ent, of whom eleven were visiting minis- 
ters. Two brief addresses were given by 
Hiram Wadsworth of Pasadena, a vice- 
president of the Laymen’s League, and by 
Rufus Hatch Kimball of Palo Alto. Ex- 
cellent spirit and real enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. 

The annual meeting of Unitarian Head- 
quarters for the Pacifie Coast, Inc., was 
held, followed by an informal reception 
at Headquarters. All of the visiting dele- 
gates and many others dropped in to 
view the attractive and spacious offices. 

The second evening of the Conference 
was in charge of the Northern California 
Federation of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union. More than 200 people at- 
tended the open meeting presided over 


‘by the president of the Federation, Miss 


Mildred Sharer of the University of Cali- 
fornia. The pageant “The Choice of 
Youth” was presented by the Channing 
Club. The new. and beautiful arrange- 
ment of the chancel of the San Fran- 
cisco church enhanced the effectiveness of 
this impressive pageant, written by Miss 
Mary Lawrance. The pageant was fol- 
lowed by two addresses, one by Rey. 
(Continued on page 429) 
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Individual Cups 


Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
Cleanand sanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohio, 


THE PERRY PICTURES 
Reproductions of the World’s Great 
Paintings. Postpaid. 

TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more, 


They should be in every home. Every Sab- 
bath School should have them. Beautiful 


64-page Catalogue for 15 cents in coin or 
stamps. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 375, Malden, Mass. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be ass 

When you are making your will, and wish to ben- 
efit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 


Island. : 
Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wuu1am B. Nicnots, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Vee following hotels are worthy of = 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 


Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX ; 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
= Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
cq B.B. 2680. 
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(Continued from page 428) 

Berkeley Blake of Sacramento, “A 
Friendly Cynic Challenges the Spirit of 
Youth,” and the other by Chaplain Thomas 
Kelley, who told of the great opportu- 
nities for social welfare work among the 
prisoners on Alcatraz Island in San Fran- 
cisco. His earnest appeal resulted in a 
voluntary collection of more than $100 as 
a nucleus of a fund for the work which 
it is planned for this Federation to carry 
on. A social hour with entertainment fol- 
lowed, the Starr King Society of San 
Francisco acting as hosts. “Stunts” were 
staged by Alameda and Palo Alto. 

On the last afternoon automobile rides 
provided for the delegates enabled them 
to view the city. The closing session was 
held Thursday evening. An informal 
dinner at the Aladdin Studio Tiffin Room 
was attended by 186 people. After the 
dinner in the adjoining Commonwealth 
Club auditorium, Judge Walter Perry 
Johnson of San Francisco introduced 
James Rattray of Alameda as toastmaster. 
Prof. Edward T. Williams of Berkeley, 
a Vice-President of the American Unita- 
rian Association, spoke on “Optimists, 
Pessimists, and Ameliorists.” Dr. Crothers 
then spoke in witty and philosophical 
yein. Dr. Slaten set forth a forward- 
looking program for the next three years 
of the Conference. 

The following officers and directors were 
elected to serve three years: President, 
Prof. W. H. Carruth, Palo Alto, Calif. ; 
first vice-president, Rev. J. C. Perkins, 
D.D., Seattle, Wash.; second vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. HB. B. Backus, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; secretary, Carl B. Wetherell, San 
Francisco, Calif.; treasurer,” Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco; directors,— 
North, Rey. Alexander Thomson, Van- 
couver, B.C., Mrs. J. H. Evans, Spokane, 
Wash., Prof. George Noble, Portland, Ore., 
Harry E. Stiles, Eugene, Ore.; Central, 
BH. H. Calderwood, Palo Alto, Calif., Prof. 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Berkeley, Calif., Mrs. 
G. A. Patterson, San Francisco, Mrs. H. T. 


Tardy, Oakland, Calif.; South, Mrs. W. H.. 


Fox, Los Angeles, Miss Alice Lee, San 
Diego, Calif., Clifford B. Clapp, Pasadena, 
Calif., Dr. Samuel Ayres, Jr., Hollywood, 
Calif. 


Noted Speakers Listed 


for Student Conference 


The Student Federation of Religious 
Liberals announces the detailed program 
for its second annual conference. The 
conference will be held this year at Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., 
June 21 to 28. The general topic of the 
conference will be “The Spirit of Christ 
in the Life of To-day.” The program fol- 
lows: 

Monday, June 23—Morning lecture, Rey. 
John H. Melish of Brooklyn, N.Y., “Re- 
ligion at. Work’; five o’clock talk, Dr. 
Frank C. Doan of Rochester, N.Y., “A 
College Education and the World’s Work”; 
evening meeting, J. Weston Allen, former 
Attorney-General of Massachusetts, and 
President Kenyon L. Butterfield, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, “The Chris- 
tian Spirit in Industry and Politics.” 

Tuesday—Morning lecture, Dean John 
Murray Atwood, St. Lawrence University, 
“The World Situation”; five o’clock talk, 

\ f 
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speaker to be announced; evening meeting, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, Milton, Mass., 
“International Ideals.” 
Wednesday—Morning lecture, Glenn 
Frank, editor of the Century Magazine, 
“The New Reformation in Religion”; five 
o’clock talk; Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, 
Philadelphia, Pa., “Faith and Prayer.” 
Thursday—Morning lecture, speaker to 
be announced, “Leadership for To-day in 
Religion”; five o’clock talk, Rev. Palfrey 


Perkins, Weston, Mass., “Faith and a 
Life-work.” 
Friday—Morning lecture, Dr. Frank C, 


Doan, Rochester, N.Y., “Religion for the 
New World”; five o’clock talk, Prof. Clar- 


.ence R. Skinner, Tufts College, “Faith and 


Service’; closing meeting. 

There will also be two round-table con- 
ferences each day, presided over by a 
student leader, with an older person to 
act as “counselor.” The findings of these 
conferences will be developed by cominit- 
tees, and a statement will be submitted to 
the conference as a whole on Friday night. 
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These round tables, of course, are on sub- 
jects related to the theme of the day as 
set by the morning lecture. 

Mrs. Harold BE. B. Speight, Mrs. Palfrey 
Perkins, Mrs. Frank C. Doan, and Miss 
Evelyn Sears will act as chaperons. There 
will be a meeting of leaders on the day 
before the opening of the conference to 
decide upon rules of conduct and other 
matters. 

The conference is to have the privileges 
of the Mount Holyoke campus, which 
affords facilities for baseball, tennis, and 
other sports. Two lakes near at hand will 
appeal to swimmers, and the surround- 
ing Berkshire Hills will invite the hikers. 
Each afternoon between luncheon and 
five o’clock is left open for recreation. 

The cost will be $20 for the week, $1 of 
which is.sent with the application. Ap- 
plications should all be in before June 1. 
Those wishing further information are 
requested to write Headquarters of the 
Federation, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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For Your CHILp 


IN COLOR 
D WHITE 


A Charmingly told Fairy story of the many and 
Strange experiences of Five happy orphan boys 
In the wonderful forest behind their house. 


— 


Price $290 Postpaid 
at all Booksellers, or7Trom 


‘THE BEACON PRESS 
| 25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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THE 


A word fitly 
spoken is like 
apples of gold 
in pictures of 
silver PROVERBS 


Progress of Boston Y. M. C. U. 


Growth in all departments of the Young 
Men’s Christian Union was reported by 
the chairmen of the standing committees 
at the seventy-third annual meeting of the 
Union, April 9. The total membership at 
the end of March was 5,762, an increase 
of 127 over that of the previous year. 
The library, with more than 14,500 vol- 
umes, the hostess-reom, game-room, clubs, 
and other activities were reported in a 


flourishing condition. During the year. 
the number of gymnasium attendants 


totaled 80,000. 

Frank L. Locke was re-elected president 
and a director. Other directors chosen 
were Edward A. Church, Charles L. Buy- 
rill, Herbert B. Turner for. three years 
and Livingston Stebbins for one year. 


Ival McPeak, news editor of THe Reec- 
ISTER and associate director of the Uni- 
tarian News Service, is the author of 
“Knowing Dad,” one of the short stories 
included in a volume of “Stories from The 
Midland,” recently published by Alfred A. 
Knopf. All the stories were originally 
published in The Midland, a magazine of 
the Middle West, now in its tenth year, of 
which Mr. McPeak was one of the founders 
and for a time an associate editor. 


The Week of Anniversary 
(Continued from page 419) 


Friday, May 23 


9 AM. Morning prayer in 
conducted by Rev. Francis G. 
Harvard University. 

9.45 A.M. Meeting of the Centenary Com- 
mittee in Channing Hall. Conference on plans 
a suggestions for the Centennial Celebration 
in 1925. 

10 a.m. Conference of Alliance presidents 
in Channing Hall. 

11.15 A.M. Members of the several commit- 
tees of The Alliance will be in Channing Hall 
to answer questions and to receive suggestions. 

Norr.—Members of the Friendly Links Com- 
mittee will be glad to meet any who are inter- 
ested in their work, in the Alliance Room, 25 
Beacon Street, Tuesday, from 1.30 to 2.30 P.M. 
Wednesday, 4.30 to 5.30 P.M. 

35 P.M. Twenty-eighth annual business meet- 
ing of the Young People’s Religious Union at 
Roslindale Unitarian church. Devotional sery- 
ice conducted by Rey. Charles W. Casson. 

5.10 P.M. Reports of president, secretary, 
and treasurer. Election of officers, and other 
business. 

5.45 p.m. Vesper service. Rey. John HT. 
Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y., will give the address. 

6.15 p.m. Reception to newly-eglected officers 
and directors. 

6.30 P.M. 


King’s Chapel, 
Peabody, LL.D., 


y Annual dinner under the auspices 
of the South Middlesex and Boston Federa- 
tions. Tickets, 50 cents each. Applications 
for tickets should Teach the.Y. P. R. U. Anni- 
versary Week Committee, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, before May 16. If necessary, tickets 
may be restricted to voting delegates. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 


. Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 16. For 
information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a Preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch_Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


A YOUNG MEN’S CLUB, a graduate headquarters 
for Boy Scouts, for groups of young men organ- 
ized on a basis of common interest, and directed 
in self-management, all leading towards— 
Comradeship—Citizenship—Character 


The B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for” 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, 
M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 5S. 
Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, 
Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. 
Phalen, 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of ties 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Registef of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 3 
Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities, 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


7.30 p.M. Short after-dinner talks by Frank 
C. Doan, Ph.D., Rochester, N.Y., and Mr. New- 
ton Lineoln, mission secretary of Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. Award of Efficiency Cup. 
Toastmaster, Charles S. Bolster. 

8.30 P.M. Presentation of a one-act play by 
members of local Young People’s Unions. 

9-11.30 p.m. Dancing. 

6.30 P.M. Proctor Academy Banquet in 
Unity House Auditorium. Tickets, $2 each, 
may be purchased in Room 8, 25 Beacon Street, 


or, in advance, upon application to Mr. A. H. 
Smith, 1046 Little Building, Boston. 


Saturday, May 24 


3 p.M. Outdoor picnic of the South Middle- 
sex and Boston Federations of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union at Spring Grove, Welles- 
ley Hills. Games and sports in the afternoon ; 
box lunch; dancing in the ee All Uni- 
tarian young people invited. 
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Notable Progress Reported 
at King’s Chapel Meeting 
The annual meeting of the Society of 
King’s Chapel was held at King’s Chapel 
House, Boston, Mass., on April 21, Henry 
Wheeler, Senior Warden, presiding. Re- 
ports from committees revealed marked 
progress during the church year. Contri- 
butions for the work of the church have 
been greatly increased. Benevolences and 
missionary contributions have been main- 
tained with some increase in spite of the 
substitution of a single appeal for the 


year in place of the earlier several ap-. 


peals. The Sunday offerings have grown 
to a total of $1,300 each year, apart from 
special Easter and Christmas collections. 

Twenty-one members were received into 
the church on Haster Sunday, and the 
membership to-day stands twenty per cent. 
higher than it was two years ago. Rev. 
Harold B. B. Speight, the minister, re- 
ported that attendances since last Easter 
totaled 54,576, of which 49,010 relate to 
services held since October 1, 1923. At 
the week-day services in Holy Week the 
attendance reached 4,195. Improvements 
reported for the year included fire-escapes 
from the galleries and the rehanging of 
the Paul Revere bell. The Sunday-school 
committee reported upon an important 
project to be opened in the autumn under 
the direction of Mrs. Richard C. Cabot. 
with a strong committee of parents. It 
.was reported that a special committee 
will be appointed to consider the revision 
of the liturgy. A new committee was 
constituted to be in charge of church 
decorations. 

To fill vacancies on the Vestry caused 
by rotation and by two resignations due 
to professional duties, Charles L. Burrill, 
William S. Forbes, William H. Frothing- 
ham, and Francis P. Sears were elected 
for three years, and C. Eliot Ware, Jr., 
and WHlliott Henderson for two years. 
Hold-over members on the Vestry are 
Philip Cabot and R. W. Emmons, 2d, for 
two years, and J. R. Coolidge, Jr., Greely 
S. Curtis, Gorham Brooks and Frederic 
R. Galacar for one year. The present 
Wardens, Henry Wheeler. and Romney 


Spring, and the treasurer, Francis J. 


Moors, were re-elected. Many changes 
were made in the personnel of the com- 
mittees, and the following will act as 
chairmen: Membership committee, How- 
ard N. Brown, D.D.; charities and appeals 
‘committee, Romney Spring, Junior War- 
den; social service committee, Henry R. 
Scott; grounds and buildings committee, 
Arthur A. Shurtleff for King’s Chapel, 
“Miss Frances Hayward for King’s Chapel 
House; Sunday-school committee, Mrs. 
Richard C. Cabot; music committee, Mrs. 
Henry R. Scott; finance committee, Fran- 
cis J. Moors; decorations committee, Miss 
Katharine Homans (Haster and Christ- 
mas decorations), Miss Hope Gray (chan- 
cel committee). Miss Hvelyn Sears and 
Mrs. Herbert Lyman were elected mem- 
bers-at-large on the advisory committee. 
Delegates to the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Unitarian Churches will be Mrs. Anna 
¥, Dakin, Miss Harriot Curtis, Hobart W. 
Winkley, and Henry R. Scott. 

The meeting was enthusiastic in its 
endorsement of the work of the past year 
and authorized the finance committee to 
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make suitable provision for a continuance 
of the program so successfully inaugu- 
rated. 


Hollywood Society 
Purchases Property 


The Unitarian Society of Hollywood, 
Calif., purchased the property at the south- 
west corner of Fuller and Fountain 
Avenues for $15,000 cash. The property 
consists of an eight-room house and garage 
on a 55 by 135 foot lot. Numerous shade 
and fruit trees and a lawn add to the 
attractiveness of the place. 

In addition to a large living-room and 
a dining-room which will be converted 
into an auditorium seating at least one 
hundred people, there are on the ground 
floor a fine kitchen fully equpped, a break- 
fast-room, two bedrooms, and a bath; up- 
stairs, a large studio and a bedroom. 
There is a spacious attic which may be 
available for other rooms as need arises. 

The Hollywood society was organized 
in 1921 and invited Rev. Theodore Curtis 
Abel to become its minister in December 
of that year. Since the 1st of March of 
the following year, the society has met in 
the Masonic Temple for its Sunday serv- 
ices, but has been seriously handicapped 
in its development through the lack of 
Sunday-school and social rooms and equip- 
ment, 

Services were held for the first time 
in the new building on April_13. Dedica- 
tory services will be held May 18. 


Minnesota Youth to Meet 


A conference of Unitarian young people 
in Minnesota has been called for June 23, 
24, and 25, at Hanska, Minn., at which 
time a Minnesota Federation of Unitarian 
young people will undoubtedly be formed. 
Prof. A. W. Vernon of Carleton College 
has accepted an invitation to be the prin- 
cipal speaker. 


Lexineron, Mass.—The First Parish has 
been divided into groups which are carry- 
ing on activities to raise money for pay- 
ing off the church debt. One unique 
entertainment was an “old-fashioned tea,” 
featured by old-time songs, dances, and 
tableaux. ae 

Satem, Ore.—When the bringing of 
Billy Sunday to this city was being con- 
sidered, Rev. Martin Fereshetian, minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Church, de- 
tailed five welfare and educational 
projects for which Salem’s “extra money” 
could be spent toward achieving perma- 
nent worth-while results. His statement 
was prominently featured in the Capital 
Journal. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


The Annual Public Meeting of the Lend a 
Hand Society will be held in the South Congrega- 
tional Church, corner Exeter and Newbury Streets, 
Boston, at 2.30 p.m., Saturday, May 17, 1924. 

Brief reports of the year’s work will be given by 
the officers of the Society, and by three Lend a 
Hand Clubs. . 

Addresses will be made by Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, recently from Bradford, England, on 
“The League of Lovers,” and by Mrs. John J. 
Moorhead of the Foreign Policy Association, on 
“Control of the Opium Traffic by the League of 
Nations.” 4 ie 

The public is cordially invited. 
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CAMPS 


CAMP NEHANTIC for GIRLS. Unique in its com- 
bination of seashore, country and woods. A real vacation. 
Land and water sports. Sixth season, $225.00. Write fora 
booklet. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Davison, 5333 Rising Sun 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Beeches, Paris Hill, Maine 


A Health Resort for convalescent, delicate or 
nervous persons, desiring rest and recreation 
under medical supervision in the cool climate 
and invigorating air of Maine. Send for booklet. 
900 feet elevation. Beautiful view. BLANcHE 
Dennes, M.D 


**Please discontinue my ‘‘ad.’’ about 
eggs in THE REGISTER. It brought 
me all the customers I can care for.’’ 


Writes one of our advertisers. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these* columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


“ FURNISHED APARTMENT 
JUNE, JULY, AUGUST.—Cambridge, near THar- 
vard Square, 3 rooms, kitchenette, bath, sleep- 
ing-porech, continuous hot water. Apply C-66, 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BOARD—NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ELDERLY COUPLES taken to board in_Hen- 
niker, N.H., six months or longer. Large, 
sunny rooms. Only church people considered. 
Apply C-63, CHRISTIAN REGISTBR, 


FOR SALE—HINGHAM 


AN HISTORIC COLONIAL HOUSE, near station 
and harbor, and within four minutes’ walk of 
two Unitarian churches. Apply to F. B. NEL- 
son, 56 Union Street, Melrose, Mass. 


BOARD 


THREE ELDERLY PEOPLE cared for in private 
modern home, on small fruit farm, % mile from 
Franklin, N.H. For full particulars address 
(till May 15) Mrs. Neuure §8. Homans, 2235 
2d Avenue, North, St. Petersburg, Fla, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A WOMAN WRITES, “Stainless Steel Knives 
went like hot cakes.’”’ Many churches raise 
money by selling one lot after another, because 
the women who buy them tell their friends. 
Send for sample knife and our money-raising 
plan. STAINLESS PropuctTs SALES Co., 735 6th 
Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 4 


SUMMER—VACATIONS 


HILLCREST LODGE, PEACHAM, VT.—Homey, 
camplike cottage, accommodating 12-20 guests. 
Healthful country surroundings. Spring water, 
bathroom, modern plumbing. Airy rooms, good 
beds, home cooking. Glorious extended view, 
including Presidential, Franconia and Green 
ranges. Beautiful walks and auto trips. No 
hay fever, no mosquitoes. For terms, address 
Miss E. GpNEVIHVE PRONTISS, Winchester, Mass. 


SUMMER CAMP—BOYS 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR BOYS: Unitarian min- 
ister, Harvard graduate, will take a few boys 
to summer camp on Maine coast opposite Mount 
Desert Island, four weeks or longer. Unusual 
opportunity for boating, swimming, mountain- 
climbing, tennis, camping trips, canoeing, fish- 
ing, under trained supervision. Tutoring, if 
desired. Good food and wonderful climate. 
Address Rey. O. B. Hawnrs, 4 Waldron Avenue, 
Summit, NJ. - 
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PLEASANTRIES 
Caller: “Is your mother engaged?” 
Betty: “I think she’s married.’—Judge. 


“How do you like your efficiency ex- 
pert?’ “Fine! He says I have too much 
work to do.”—Life. 


Mr. MacDonald: “I am saying what I 
think.” M. Poincaré: “I am _ thinking 
what I shall say.’”—Moscow Rol. 


“Say, who is dis guy Homer?” “I guess 
he’s the fella wot Babe Ruth is knocking 
out all de time.’—New York Medley. 


Base: “Aren't we having unusual 
weather for this time of the year?” 
Drum: “Yes, we usually have.”—Pitt 
Panther. 


“T want a couple of pillow- 
“What size?” Customer: 
but I wear a size 7 hat.” 


Customer : 
cases.” Clerk: 
“T don’t know, 
—Chaparral, 


Blinks: “I believe in taking things 
philosophically.” Jinks: “So do I when 


said things are coming my way.’’—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


A reformer is so constituted that the 
plainest thing in the world to him is 
what other people ought to do.—Cleveland 
Times-Commer cial. 


If there is anything more distressing to 
the earnest, thoughtful man than to see so 
many people live without working, it is to 
see so many work without living—Boston 
Transcript. 


Jim: “Poor old Bobbins. He spent 
six months writing his alleged drama 
and then it was turned down by the pro- 
ducers.” Jam: “All work and no play, 
eh?”—Ohio State Sun Dial. 


Bank Clerk: “This check looks all 
right, but have you anything about you 
by which you could be _ identified?” 
Young Lady: “Oh, yes, I have a mole 
on my left arm.’—London Opinion. 


“IT want a nice position,’ said the old 
friend, “where I can meet a lot of interest- 
ing people.” ‘‘Well,” answered Senator 
Sorghum, thoughtfully, ‘‘maybe.I could 
manage to get you placed as a member 
of the Grand Jury.”—Washington Star. 


On the order of service of All Souls 
Universalist Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., for 


Sunday, March 23, these two items ap- 
peared together: The sermon—‘‘Thou 
Shalt Not Steal.’ Offertory—‘‘Steal 
Away” (Negro Spiritual).—Universalist 
Leader. 


“Are you sure these field-glasses are 
high-power?’ asked the .lady potential 
customer. “Madam,” replied the ambi- 
tious salesman, ‘‘when you use _ these 
glasses, anything less than ten miles away 
looks like it’s behind you.’—American 
Legion Weekly. 


A story by Dr. Jacks: <A divine de- 
livered a course of sermons on the “Five 
Senses: Their Uses in This World and 
the Next.” Coming at last to the. sense 
of smell, he assured his flock that though 
in this world there were many smells, in 
the next there would be only two—incense 
and brimstone. So, too, there is a well- 
known type of reformer who would have 
us believe that our present social system 
smells only of two things—luxury and 
misery. We think him unfair. 
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Second Church in Washington, D.C. 


Its Pension Collection this year amounts to $200. 
How much does your church give? Please do what 
you can, and send contribution promptly to 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


P.O. Box 694, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD-SETS - $ 5.000 TO $10.000 


. di. SC. DEAGAN, iwc. 
167 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


WHITE MouNTAIN 
REFRIGERA TORS 


“THE CHEST WITH THE 
CHILL IN IT” 


Are the embodiment of 

all that is new in refrig- is 
eration, yet time-tested 
and approved by all 
during the fifty years of 
their existence. ie 


Write for Descriptive 
Booklets 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NASHUA NH. 


Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


MacDuffie School 


PURPOSE 


To fit girls for college. 

To give girls a broad, general course. 

To give a one-year tutoring course for college 
examinations and special instruction when 
necessary for special needs. 

To supply the environment to girls for happy 
school-days full of conscious progress and 
joyous development toward high ideals. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B., Principal 
John MacDufiie, Ph.D., Director 
Springfield, Massachusetts. ...__ . 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREBT CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4, Wednesday 
noon service, 12.10 to 12.40, 


CHURCH OF THH DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets; minister, Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church service at 
11 a.m. Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten, 11 A.M. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. Minot 
Simons, D.D., Minister. Sunday mornings at 
10 a.m., All Souls School of eligloua Educa- 
tion for adults and children; at 11 a.M., church 
service. Preacher on May 4, Dr. L. P. Jacks of 
Manchester College, Hngland. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all ser- 
vices. All are welcome. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (164y), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
(All Beacon Street cars in the subway pass 
the church.) Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
Minister HEmeritus. Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, Minister. 9.45 a.m,, Church School; 
college class under Frederick C. Packard, Jr. 
11 A.M., morning service. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School.and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold BH B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rey. Harold HB. B. Speight, 
May 4, 11 A.M. ; : 


The Biggest Seller 
in the World 
We carry it—The Bible—in 
every language and binding. 


Send for Catalog 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


